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THE MASTERFUL ONE. 
ITYHERE are some among us who are not content 
to rule their own affairs, but they must have a 
hand in ruling the affairs of every one else—the out- 
going and incoming of all within their radius, the 
dress, the acquaintance, the reading, the conversa- 
tion, the whole conduct of life of all others—as far as 
they can. These women rule their houses, they rule 
their husbands, they rule their neighborhoods, but 
they have never learned to rule their own spirits. 

To these women it seems impossible that the world 
should go right except on the lines of their own di- 
rection; it would be a little wonderful that they could 
see the starry system sweep by without a suggestion, 
or an endeavor to arrange to their own convenience 
the hours of the rising and the setting of the sun, if 
it were not that to every tide the mandate of nature 
says ‘‘ thus far and no farther”; and the tide of self- 
will is subject to the laws that govern all other tides. 

Early in life these women succeed either in bring- 
ing their husbands into subjection or in alienating 
their affections; or else they bring into the household 
an element and atmosphere of perpetual strife. They 
are women usually endowed with great vitality, so 
that they live through everything; and although 
often fretful invalids, they arrive at old age still ad- 
ministering power. Perhaps, indeed, old age is the 
happiest time of all their conquest, for then they re- 
ceive, on account of their years and the probable ap- 
proach of death, an obedience and deference of will- 
ing subjects, only a shadow of which was rendered 
previously, and that grudgingly and by unwilling 
slaves. 

It does not matter to one of these women that her 
husband’s experience has undoubtedly given him a 
superior knowledge of his own business, she directs 
there aseverywhere. If it would be for the advantage 
of his affairs to move to another place, and she pre- 
fers to remain where she is, then the business remains 
with her, even to its extinction; if she prefers to 
move, although the business be best where it is, all is 
uprooted and put on wheels. It does not weigh with 
her that her children have this, that, or the other 
bent for their walk in life; if it is not what she likes, 
they must be bent differently, and to her will. Her 
children marry as they choose only if they have in- 
herited her own spirit, or if by chance’ her selection 
and theirs coincide; and even then she interferes, 
controls, and restrains, or endeavors to do so; and 
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the wife who has her for a mother-in-law knows that 
calamity is of long life. If any of her children are 
unmarried and remain at home, the life of the famous 
toad under a harrow is no worse than theirs; the 
food they eat, the dress they wear, the book they read, 
the street they walk, the hours they keep, are not 
matters of free choice; and as such a mother is apt to 
transmit her traits in more or less degree, that house 
is a seething volcano, and it is well realized there 
that better is a dry morsel and quietness therewith 
than a house full of Juxuries with strife. Not con- 
tent with all her queening at home, she administers 
her charities—of which there are many, for they are 
a part of her subjugating influences—with feudal 
maintenance of her right of saying how those chari- 
ties shall be used. She gives the minister, too, in- 
structions as to the conduct of his calling, and would 
fain tell the doctor what treatment he had best pur- 
sue at the sick-bed. When at last this masterful 
person dies, the local prints, the neighborhood, her 
little world in general, have a great deal to say about 
her marked character, her keen intellect, the strength 
of her personality, the work that she accomplished, 
and the power for good that she was in the commu- 
nity; but no one has much to say of any love that 
was extended to her. As soon as decency and self- 
respect allow after her departure, all her practices 
are reversed: if she detained the family at home, 
they are off to Europe; if in confusion, now there is 
peace; the emotions that were kept under now show 
themselves, those that were exaggerated are now de- 
pressed ; company is made welcome if it was previ- 
ously forbidden, is excluded if it was previously en- 
forced; there is extravagance where there was econ- 
omy; there is restraint where there was profusion; 
the whole action of the family resembles nothing so 
much as that of the imp in the bottle when the press- 
ure is removed; and although usually, of course, no- 
thing of the sort is intended, she 1s just as distinctly 
set at naught as if the fingers of derision were snapped 
in her face. 

Certainly happiness is by no means all there is to 
live for in this world; but yet we all welcome it, de- 
sire it, and strive for it more or less. It is hardly a 
question if this woman is so happy as some other wo- 
man who has pursued a course almost the reverse of 
hers; who has, as a prevailing rule, yielded her will 
when it came into collision with that of others, ex- 
cept in cases where plain and absolute right and 
wrong were involved, and on whom our masterful 
friend would be ever ready to shower the arrows of 
her contempt on occasion, as a poor weakling with- 
out a mind of her own, born only to deteriorate the 
race. That weakling has not only made others 
around her happy, but in doing so she has been hap- 
py herself. Our masterful one expects her way to 
give her the happiness she wants, and she has her 
way, but she never has her happiness. Our consid- 
erate woman is not looking for happiness, but she 
finds it, like a jewel dropped upon her path out of 
heaven. She has thwarted no purposes of individu- 
als, tried to thwart none of fate’s, with any arrogant 
idea that she knows best; she has assisted the devel- 
opment of character and fortune by intruding no- 
thing and forcing nothing; she has not had the 
cringing of slavish subordinates, but the love of wor- 
shippers; she has spoiled no tempers, broken no wills, 
injured no temperaments, but has by her course in- 
creased the brightness and sweetness of the world 
till the very reaction alone has been enough to give 
her the best of the brightness and sweetness. She 
has forgotten herself, and has ended by having every 
one else remember her. The one has been dreaded, 
and her anger avoided; the other has been adored, 
and her approval solicited. Her presence has been 
the cloud of blessing; when she goes her loss is felt 
like the loss of sunshine. And so far as the purposes 
of fate have been concerned, the masterful woman has 
been a let and hinderance, the insistence on her own 
will has been a bar in the way; while the other wo- 
man has been an assistance and an instrument in the 
progress of the universe. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S FIRST SEASON 
IN LONDON. 
IIL. 


MONG all my varied experiences, and my experiences 

have been varied, I find the one of all others most pe- 
culiarly distasteful is to be calmly relegated to the loathly 
land of young-persondom—at my age too! It is the duch- 
esses who do it. Iam sure that duchesses and marchioness- 
es, like olives, are an acquired taste. One may be born 
with an appreciation of viscountesses; there are even persons 
who have been known to honestly enjoy earls and baronets; 
but no crude, untrained nature has yet been able to lay its 
hand upon itself and truthfully declare it liked duchesses 
upon first experience, though some do in course of time 
ox really fond of them. I have not yet grown fond of 
them. 

One reason may be—undoubtedly is—that to these upper 
gods of the English aristocracy all the females of our na- 
tionality who are not ‘‘ persons” are ‘‘ young persons.” I 
am a young person. That is to say, one whose utterances 
can by no possibility have any meaning, who must fetch 
one’s teacup across the room and not make herself obnox- 
ious by opening her mouth. She must sit on a low chair 
when not thus employed, and listen respectfully to the dis- 
cussion of the affairs and movements of the Royal family, 
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about which, as an American and a young person, know- 
ledge would be impossible and opinions presumptuous, 
It is to Lady B ’s countenance and favor that I am rank- 
ed in this latter less guilty class of Americans, but even this 
concession leaves me dissatisfied, not to say indignant. They 
come, these lofty personages, at five o’clock or thereabouts, 
in huge old coaches, blazing with arms, and with powdered 
footmen on the box. That means a solemn hour of tea; 
means portentous platitudes delivered with a sense of the 
importance to the universe of their lightest thought that is 
simply architectural in its grandeur. And they do all this 
with a fine, heavy impassivity which only they and the great 
bronze Buddhas of the East have learned the secret of. In 
course of time they depart, caught up in their blazoned 
chariots to the still loftier regions of their own patrician 
residences, and leave behind them in the well-trained Brit- 
ish mind a hushed ecstasy, an atmosphere of the Feast of 
Michael and All Angels. Outwardly I too am meck and 
flattered, while there rage within me wild desires to whoop 
and smash china by way of restoring the equilibrium. I 
have a horrid fear I should go and be a tramp—a vulgar 
tramp—if I were subjected to much of this supernalness, 

My special enemy is the old Duchess of X——,who wears 
a huge blond wig like a custard curled with a spoon, and 
who has an impious American daughter-in-law—a daughter- 
in-law who will not regard with the proper awe cither her 
majestic relative or her antique and stately naughtinesses, and 
who makes these latter subjects of wickedly witty epigrams 
that might have come out of an eighteenth-century French 
memoir. To the duchess, therefore, a// Americans are “* per- 
sons ” of the deepest dye, and she snubs me accordingly. 

Happily there are others in London disposed to regard the 
daughters of Uncle Sam with more leniency. We dine one 
night with Sir John Everett Millais, who has made a fortune 
with his brush, and lives with much magnificence. 

One enters a great vestibule, pillared and paved with ma.- 
ble, from which a fine stair winds up to the drawing-room 
floor, upon which is a lovely fountain designed by the paint- 
er himself. Wide lily leaves swing in a basined pool that is 
rippled by the cool splashing rain, and one passes on beyond 
to the room where the rest of the company is assembled. 
There is a noble loftiness of space everywhere, and while no 
fixed scheme or period of decoration is observed, the place is 
full of beautiful artistic furnishings. Millais is a handsome 
man of the clean-featured, crisp-haired, and ruddy English 
type. I think I never saw a handsomer man, and his wife too 
is beautiful, with white hair dressed high, and in costume and 
appearance much like an eighteenth-century dame. Ruskin 
was her first husband, it will be remembered, and Millais fell 
in love with her painting her portrait. The studio is lit after 
dinner, and we go there from the table to see the portrait of 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, xée*Endicott—half done and with 
promise of much beauty. Sir Johu has painted in this room 
most of the rank, talent, and loveliness of England for the 
last quarter of a century. It was here he painted Dorothy 
Tennant in the famous and much-copied picture, ‘* Yes or 
No?” in which the young woman holds a love-letter in her 
hand, and wavers as to the answer. He produces a note from 
her, in answer to congratulations on her engagement to the 
great explorer, in which she says: ‘‘ Dear Sir John, the ques- 
tion is decided atlast. Itisa triumphant and joyful affirma- 
tive.” He has a thousand charming anecdotes to tell of the 
great men and women of his time with whom he had de- 
lightful studio intimacies. For the moment he is full of en- 
thusiasm over Rudyard Kipling, whose books he has just 
discovered for himself. ‘‘One is inclined to hope great 
things of this young fellow,” he says, heartily. ‘*‘ He is very 
virile. More masculine, it seems to me, than any of them 
since Thackeray ” 

Because of all this, when I am plucked forth and carried 
to a ball, I go reluctant and protesting. It is not every day 
one finds a beautiful Englishman with this frank, almost 
childlike confidence and joyousness of manner and brilliant 
fluency of thought, and when one does, to be abruptly torn 
away from him is cause sufficient for outspoken lamenta- 
tion. 

Blessed be this sweet earthly life, though; there are al- 
ways compensations for every ill, and mine is not long de- 
layed. I climb the staircase, banked with pink pelargo- 
niums, hearing smart names bawled before me as I go, 
plunge into the usual tangle of fine frocks, gaze hopefully 
along the usual vista of creamy throats and shoulders lit 
with diamonds, and—can it be?—yes—no—and yet it is too— 
my first, or almost my first, and only love! Blonder, pink 
and whiter, more glowingly fresh and immaculately clean, 
more faultlessly dressed, than five years ago, when my chap- 
eron shook me for dancing so many times in succession 
with an Englishman she knew nothing about. 

Alas! half a decade has wrought serious changes, for now 
we find we would far rather go down to supper together 
and have a quiet talk than dance all the dances that ever 
were played. 

‘*Do you remember such and such a thing?” I ask, cool- 
ing a sigh with a spoonful of an ice. 

**Do you think | could forget?” he replies, reproachfully, 
comforting himself with lobster, and obviously groping 
around hurriedly in his memory for some trace of the inci- 
dent. 

He is not to blame. All men are forgetful. Besides, that 
incident never did occur, I have made it up on the spur of 
the moment; but he doesn’t remember well enough to know 
it isn’t true. Alas, alas, for the past! The future is safer 
and surer. To-morrow is the future, and to-morrow he will 
take me to see some pictures to which the average mortal 
has no access. 

It is a nice ball, even though old Sir Z xX , who has 
been supping with something too much of enthusiasm, cap- 
tures me for a time, and amuses himself by snatching at all 
the fat old countesses, hung with jewels like Indian idols, 
who pass, presenting them to me with effusion, and with a 
jocular poke in their ribs, saying, thickly, ‘‘ Mind you call on 
her, now!—mind you call!” causing the countesses to snort 
and sputter and require much soothing from me before they 
can be placated. 

To-morrow we do go to see the pictures, at the house of 
Mr. Leyland, the friend of Burne-Jones and Rossetti in their 
earlier days, before public appreciation had found them. 
He was the first wealthy patron of the pre Raphaelite bro- 
therhood, and in these stately halls and rooms—splendid with 
porcelains and tapestries, with frescoes and inlay-work— 
hang Rossetti’s ‘‘ Blessed Damozelle,” Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Venus’s 
Mirror,” and other examples of their work only less beauti- 
ful and famous than these. Nowhere else could I see such 
a collection, illustrating one of the most celebrated periods 
of English art; but I don’t like it. It is not that Burne-Jones, 
despite his exquisite purity of coloring, lacks atmosphere, 
and makes ravishing designs for tapestry and stained glass 
rather than pictures; it is not that Rossetti, with his splendid 
sumptuousness, revolts one with his unwholesome and lan- 
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guid voluptuousness, but that the spirit of it all is not true. 
One can quite understand their revolt from the formal and 
academic insincerity of the Renaissance and its progeny, but 
these sprawling voluptuaries of Rossetti’s and Burne-Jones’s, 
green, goitered females, in no sense reproduce the sweet 
veracity of the Botticellis and Fra Lippis they endeavored 
to imitate. All resuscitations, all imitations, are failures, I 
think. 

It was in this house that Whistler painted his famous pea- 
cock dining-room—a long apartment running the length of 
the house, and lit by little bubbles of electric light in the 
ceiling. This ceiling, the floor, the walls, are decorated in 
peacock blue and gold—an endless number of ‘‘ eyes,” with 
here and there the suggestion, a shadowy gilded outline, of the 
gorgeous Indian bird. On three sides of the room delicate 
gilded cabinets Jine the wall, holding the most wonderful 
collection of old blue and white china in the world. On the 
fourth side are painted two huge golden peacocks against a 
background of blue. Mr. Leyland paid Whistler an im- 
mense sum for this room; but when it was done they quar- 
relled, for no one is more gifted than Whistler in ‘‘ the gen- 
tle art of making enemies.” He asked permission to come 
back, however, and add a few touches to his work, and shut 
himself up alone with it for three days. Then he came out 
and left it as it is to-day. With some skilful touches he 
had transformed the whole picture. One proud bird, all of 
whose spreading tail is covered with gold coins, has flung 
down more of tlrese before the second peacock, who tramn- 
ples them underfoot with a scornful fury impossible to de- 
scribe. It was Whistler’s revenge. The likeness of the 
birds to their human prototypes was inimitable, irresistible. 
Mr. Leyland looked and laughed. ‘‘It is the best work 
Whistler has ever done,” he said. ‘‘ By all means let it re- 
main as it is.” 

This*has been a week of art and art folk. On Sunday 
afternoon I am taken to call upon Watt. Heretofore I have 
known his work only through a few inadequate black and 
white reproductions. I am not at all prepared to find my- 
self in the house of the greatest of living painters. Opposite 
the great and famous Holland House he lives, in a charming 
brick dwelling standing alone among trees and flowers. 
Little Holland House it is called. The passageway is hung 
with beautiful outlines of heads — noble women’s heads. 
There is a certain fine gravity in the tone of the drawing- 
room that looks out upon a green shady garden full of roses. 
We wait here a few moments until there comes to us a slim 
woman with an pay sewer | pure-featured and pure-tinted 
face—Mrs. Watt, a Scotch lady who has been his wife for a 
half-dozen years. He was married to Ellen Terry in her 
extreme youth, but they were separated more than twenty 
years ago. 

Mrs. Watt takes us up the stairs and into a huge studio, 
where, before the little fire burning on the hearth this cold 
English July day, sits a handsome old man with very large 
dark eyes, quite unmarred by age, a short pointed white 
beard, and a calm loftiness of brow that awes one with its 
unexplainable power and greatness. He is dressed in gray, 
with a scarlet ribbon around his throat, and wears a skull- 
cap of velvet upon his silvery hair.. He looks like a beauti- 
ful portrait of an old man by Vandyck. He is very cordial, 
very gentle and simple, and very willing to talk of anything 
that interests us. On his easel stands a newly completed 
portrait of Tennyson. He has been at the Isle of Wight 
visiting the poet, and took advantage of the occasion to do 
this. He has known Tennyson since boyhood, and likes to 
talk about the shy, Ariel-like nature of the man. 

‘*You remember they called Andrea del Sarto ‘the Per- 
fect Painter,’” he says. ‘‘ 1 think Tennyson should be call- 
ed the Perfect Poet. There were greater than Del Sarto; 
there have been greater than Tennyson in some things, but 
no one has ever been so rounded, so complete, so perfect.” 

At one end of the room stands a companion picture to the 
well-known ‘‘ Love and Death,” in which the winged boy 
struggles with mad childish terror to defend the door upon 
whose latch veiled Death has set his strong unyielding hand. 
In this second picture a great young god, from whose shoul- 
ders spring mighty pinions, leads up the rugged steeps of life 
into the blue crystalline of the heights a creature—so slim, 
so young, that one knows not if it has sex or no—who clings 
to him in utter tender helplessness. There are many other 
pictures here, and fine photogravure reproductions of others 
that have been sold or are on exhibition: three pictures of 
Eve—‘‘ Eve Created,” ‘‘ Tempted,” ‘‘ Driven Forth ”’—un- 
like all conceptions of the universal mother ever before 
limned. A “Court of Death” that he shows me makes the 
tears spring suddenly to my eyes and roll down my cheeks, 
though I am not a crying woman, and hate public displays 
of emotion. He planned once a great cosmos series that 
should have been to painting what the Niebelungen tetral- 
ogy is to music; but it needed great mural spaces to embody 
it; and, also, no splendid prince half insane with genius was 
ready to give him his opportunity, as Louis gave opportunity 
to Wagner. He shows us some sketches he made, some 
vague first designs for this great work—sketches that take 
away one’s breath with their might and majesty. And then 
we come away, and I Jaugh a little, thinking how much the 
duchesses feel their importance in the universal plan, and 
that too while they live in the same city with Watts. Well, 
it’s a mad world, my masters. ELIZABETH BisLAND. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DEMLSEASON STYLES. 


fPYHE girls are putting Prince of Wales plumes on their 

hats, and ostrich-feather ruches about their necks, for 
the summer begins to wane and the demi-season is at hand. 
Short slender ostrich tips very much curled are to be worn 
in profusion throughout the autumn, twenty being sometimes 
put on a single hat. They are set to curve outward all 
around the crown or laid more nearly flat on the brim, or 
they cover the crown entirely, which is then surmounted by 
the three branching lyre-shaped feathers of the Prince of 
Wales crest, or else a cluster of small crest feathers is set 
far forward on the brim, and a larger crest is high at the 
back of the crown. ‘These feathers are in all colors, but are 
especially effective in black tied with turquoise blue velvet 
or the still popular metallic ribbons of gold or silver. 


FEATHERS, COLLARS, BOAS, AND CAPES, 


The tour de cou, or short ruche of ostrich feathers tied 
close around the neck, is a most becoming protection for del- 
icate throats on the first cool days. This inexpensive little 
novelty is chosen to match the feathers of the hat, and is 
therefore found at the milliner’s. There too are the long 
ostrich boas—white, black, pale blue, gray, pink, or yellow 
—and the long boa of coq’s plumes that reaches down to the 
feet. Collarettes are rows of flat ostrich tips spreading out 
to the shoulders from the thick high ruche around the neck. 
The well-known Russian collar, lapping to the left of the 
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waist in fichu fashion, is imported in white, black, and natu- 
ral gray ostrich feathers, and the same colors are made in 
the Medicis collars that flare outward from the neck. 
Shoulder capes of ostrich feathers are charmingly warm yet 
light; wraps of white or of black feathers are made with 
stylish high shoulders, long front, and a Medicis collar, the 
last sometimes having a lining of pale rose, turquoise, gray, 
or yellow feathers. 
TOQUES, TURBANS, AND CAPOTES. 


The new demi-season toques are so small that they are 
merely head-dresses, and are often but two bandeaux of jet, 
or of flat feathers, with a high feather tuft behind, and strap 
strings of narrow velvet ribbon. Much cut jet is used for 
these toques, studded with turquoises or mixed with gold, 
and sometimes there is an open jet crown with a lace ruche 
for a brim, a jet butterfly in front, and feather tips at the 
back. 

‘Turbans are flat and rather wide, with retroussé brims, and 
are given a high effect by looped trimmings on the crown. 
The Madame de Sta#l turban has two bands of jet interlaced 
with a torsade of velvet or crape between, and a soft chou 
in front. Capotes are wider above the ears and long at the 
back, and are generally relegated to elderly ladies who re- 
quire the head well covered. 


ROUND HATS. 


'wo kinds of round hats very similar to those now in 
vogue will be worn, one a close low shape for morning use, 
the other more dressy, for the afternoon, medium large, 
with low crown and projecting brim, round rather than 
pointed in front, and turned up close in the back, or else 
pinched in to form curves. English hats find favor here, 
and the rage in London just now is a cunning little low 
black hat called the crinkle, with nearly flat front resting 
lightly on the hair, the sides turned up sharply to the back, 
which is peaked up above the crown and crinkled into deep 
sharp corners. A wreath of feather tips or a small tuft of 
feathers in front and back is the trimming of this jaunty 
hat. 

CLOTH, FELT, AND VELVET. 

Cloth bonnets to match gowns will be studded with steel 
or jet, with the brims of feathers or folds of velvet. Smooth 
felt will be chosen for general wear, and velvet, both plain 
and uncut, for handsome bonnets; the uncut or epingaline 
velvet being much used for piece velvet and for ribbons. 

AUTUMN COLORS. 


Rich warm dahlia tints and reddish heliotropes are shown 
in French color cards in six shades ranging up to perse, the 
pale tint of Persian lilacs. The best violet shades are not 
too red, and are marked voludilis, the red and blue mixtures 
one sees in morning-glories. Clear dark browns are in the 
familiar otter and mordoré shades and coffee brown, the 
color of Java coffee. More yellowish browns are tabuc 
and the light bison, castor, and beige shades. The grays 
are metallic tints—pale silver-gray steel shades, clear nickel, 
and dark platinum gray. Bluet blue, the bright hue of the 
German corn-flower, and pale turquoise blue are excellent 
colors for millinery, but are scarcely suitable for costumes; 
royal blue, the blew de France, and dark marine blues are 
winter colors, and the chasseur gray-blues are almost steel- 
color; a pale china blue is named after Palissy, and this 
with turquoise will be much used to lighten black and the 
very dark brown shades. Bright Spanish yellow is also 
much combined with black. The new greens are those with 
blue tints, and others that contrast well with brown. 


RIBBONS. 


Plain double-faced satin ribbons are the fashionable trim- 
ming for autumn bonnets, and with velvet ribbons will be 
used throughout the winter. Uncut velvet ribbons with 
satin stripes, and large velvet spots on satin stripes, are very 
stylish. Narrow velvet ribbons will remain in favor for 
strings, and two-inch widths for trimmings. Glacé velvet 
ribbons of two changeable colors are much used in Paris. 
High stiff loops pointed ends, long looped bows, and tor- 
sades of soft folds of piece velvet are on the new hats. Metal 
ribbons, especially gold and silver, are used alone or in com- 
bination with velvet or satin ribbons. 


FEATHERS. 


Hats will be feather-laden all winter as they have been 
flower-laden in the summer. Short ostrich tips in wreaths 
around crowns, in huge panaches, in Prince of Wales clus- 
ters, in ruches, and in flat bandeaux are already worn, and 
will be fashionable throughout the winter. Fancy feathers 
will also be used; those of the “‘ velvet bird,” heron, phea- 
sants, and lophophores are most fancifully fashioned into 
butterflies, both large and small, some of them large enough 
to form the entire crown or to cover the whole front of the 
hat, while smaller butterflies are posed in front or on the 
back as if just resting there from a long flight. Dragon-flies 
with gauzy wings and beetles are also made of feathers, and 
humming-birds are stripped of their brilliant plumage to 
make many fanciful things unknown to nature. Swallows 
are the birds most used, and black birds abound in groups 
or hover singly on the high back of round hats. Owl-heads 
with wings in natural gray and fancy colors. are set just in 
front of the crown, with wings close along the sides as if 
brooding. Large aigrettes of small fine feathers are light 
and delicate trimmings for small toques. Theatre toques 
are two or three bandeaux of feathers instead of the flower 
toques that have become socommon. Bow-knots of feathers 
and feather thistles are light and pretty garnitures. 

ORNAMENTS. 

The novelty in ornaments for bonnets is turquoise studding, 
in jet, gilt, silver, and steel, in laces, in passementeries, in 
large butterflies, in heads of pins, and in bandeaux. Other 
stones are used—pink coral, amethyst, and imitations of more 
precious stones, especially rubies and emeralds—but the pale 
blue turquoises are most in favor with Paris milliners. Steel 
trimmings are in great vogue in cords, galloons, and ban- 
deaux, and are especially effective with black. Ornaments 
of mixed steel and gilt, partly carved, partly plain, are in 
long sabre and scimetar shapes, or else they are slender point- 
ed shapes widening at the top, like the Spanish combs now 
worn and the pins that are thrust in Japanese coiffures. 
Other pins have large ball heads of faceted bits of jet or steel, 
or they are barrel-shaped in alternate rows of jet and tur- 
quoises. Gold bullion passementeries in military designs 
are shown, and new gold galloons have disks and shell-like 
patterns of rows of fine braid through which chenille threads, 
dark brown, black, or blue, are drawn. Chenille is also used 
in many new ways in embroideries, and is prettily drawn 
through the meshes of ‘gilt canvas galloons. Open narrow 
edgings of cords of gilt, steel, or jet are studded with tur- 
quoises. Leaf points of black velvet are wrought with tur- 
quoises and gold bullion. Open embroidery done in tinsel 
and colored silks, with all the material cut away, is wide 
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enough for the entire bonnet. Drop trimmings and ball 
fringes for edgings are of all the favorite materials—che- 
nille, jet, gold, steel, and turquoises. 

PASSEMENTERIE SLEEVES, COLLARS, ETC 

Passementerie sleeves are the new trimmings for jackets 
and dress waists, and are done in silk cords in open designs, 
or are crocheted in silk to be placed over cloth, silk, or vel- 
vet sleeves of the garment. Some are provided with high 
epaulettes and others with cuffs, while the crocheted sleeves 
for dress waists have crocheted buttons on the seams below 
the elbows in the fashion of the present moment. Embroid- 
ered cloth sleeves are imported in all the new colors for 
cloths, with appliqué pieces of embroidered velvet and light 
embroideries on the cloth in the spaces between; these are 
in bluet blue, steel gray, castor brown, and the many dahlia 
shades. Yokes of passementerie in deep points for the 
front of dress waists come in silk cords with drop trimmings 
on the edges. Black passementerie sleeves and yokes, with 
rows of similar design around the skirt, will give the black 
note which is to be continued on colored gowns. There are 
also Medicis collars of passementerie for either dresses or 
wraps, and small Spanish jackets to complete dress waists, 
and jackets. 

DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

Chenille is to be restored to favor for dress trimmings, 
and manufacturers have made it less fragile than formerly, 
so that it is not now easily drawn out of the soft mossy 
ruches or the pretty galloons aud edgings in which it ap- 
pears in waved ends and loops. Edgings for flaring collars 
and little jackets have loops of chenille the color of the fab 
ric fastened in gilt, steel, or silver cords. 

Appliqué embroideries, done in silk and braid on cloth 
or velvet, are in open designs with mitred edges for trim 
ming cloth dresses, and many of these are in double rows 
with a band of marabout feathers between. Large points 
and vandyke trimmings are giving place to straight-edged 
galloons and to arabesque designs for passementeries of silk 
cords, silk braids, and crocheted silks. Fine jet beads in 
open designs are liked for narrow edgings, for insertions, 
and for applied trimmings. Pale blue turquoises are set 
amid fine jets in passementeries and in embroideries on net 
for trimming black bengaline dresses and for net and velvet 
dresses. Steel and gold are much used, both separately 
and together, with chenille and without, and the richest 
trimmings are open filigree galloons in Turkish and other 
Eastern designs of gold or silver, jewelled with turquoises, 
malachite,pink coral, amethyst, or imitation emeralds, rubies, 
or colored pearls. For wraps are jetted fringes eight or 
nine inches deep in fuchsia and other bell-flower patterns, 
with silver or gilt ribbon loops set in the heading and in the 
flowers also. 

For dinner dresses, wedding gowns, and evening cloaks 
are trimmings of ostrich tips set upright above festooned 
passementeries of white, silver, or pale gold braid sewn with 
pearls, a fleur-de-lis at each point between the festoons hold- 
ing the slender feather tips of creamy white, lavender or Nile 
green. Narrow festooned trimmings are to be set on the cor 
sage, with a wider festooned border across the foot in front, 
or in a lengthwise panel down the middle of the front, or on 
each side of the skirt. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. AITKEN, Son, & 
Co., and WORTHINGTON, Samrru, & Co, 


PERSONAL. 

Baron Hirscu, of Paris, who lately made the munificent 
permanent bequest of $10,000 a month to aid poor immi- 
grant Hebrews in the United States, is coming to America 
during the autumn. He is reputed to be the richest private 
person in Europe, and has been a conspicuous figure in Lon 
don fashionable circles during the late ‘‘ season,” as the par 
ticular friend of the Prince of Wales, who has introduced 
him every where. 

—Madame Carnot, wife of the French President, is said 
to have done more to strengthen the republic than all the 
politicians have accomplished. The French like a democ- 
racy tempered with splendor and associated with fine man- 
ners, Which the plebeian and commonplace administration of 
the Grévys omitted. Madame Carnot’s personal grace, ele- 
gance, and charm, and the good taste of the entertainments 
at the Elysée are now reconciling the irreconcilables to a 
President in place of a king. 

—Mrs. Annie A. De Barr has received a license as mechan 
ical engineer from the Chicago Board of Engineers. For 
eighteen months she has had full charge of the engine and 
machinery of a large steam-laundry. Her engine-room is a 
model of neatness, her natty uniform is spotless, and she 
does not put on a look of Bunsby-like wisdom, and shake 
her head mysteriously when a question is asked her about 
the mysteries of rods and cylinders as some of the United 
Brotherhood do. 

— Madame Laurin, one of the last of the vivandiéres, has re- 
ceived the French government gold medal, in consideration 
of her long and arduous services in field, in camp, and on 
the march. Madame Laurin is sixty-eight years old, has 
nine grandchildren, and believes that it will not be long be- 
fore the only surviving vivandiére will be found only on the 
boards of the opera, when that outworn favorite The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment is given. 

—Mrs. John A. Logan was the recipient of most distin 
guished courtesies during the recent G. A. R. encampment 
in Boston, but the reception given in her honor by ‘‘ Mar 
garet Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop) eclipsed all other enter 
tainments in magnificence. The summer home of the Lo 
throps is at Wayside, Concord, where they occupy the old 
historic house of the Hawthornes. The two hundred guests 
rambled at will through the narrow gabled doorways, lost 
themselves in the queer winding passages, peered into the 
curious wall cupboards, and ascended to the tower-room, 
where the desk at which Hawthorne stood and wrote re 
mains intact. The company then assembled on the spacious 
lawn, with its beautiful background of pine woods, and were 
presented to Mrs. Logan, at whose right stood the little six- 
year-old daughter of the host and hostess, arrayed in the 
quaintest of costumes. Mr. and Mrs. John A. Logan, Jun., 
Mrs. R. A. Alger and her two charming daughters, and Miss 
Ellen Emerson, a sister of the poet, were also in the receiv 
ing party. Refreshments were served on the lawn, while an 
orchestra played national airs, after which there were inter- 
esting literary exercises, conducted by ex-Governor Long. 
The author of ‘‘ America,” Dr. 8. F. Smith, related the his- 
tory of the hymn; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe came from her 
Newport home to recite the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”; and letters and poems were read from Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. E. 8S. Phelps 
Ward, and other celebrities. The venerable Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body made felicitous remarks, and selections were read from 
Margaret Sidney’s ‘‘ Minute-man,” 
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Travelling Costumes. 

Tue costume Fig. 1 is of light bluish-gray serge with a 
relief of navy blue serge. The skirt has a reversed hem of 
the navy serge, and above it four narrow bands of gradu- 
ated width. The casaque which completes the dress is 
made to lap diagonally on the front. In addition to navy 
blue sleeves and borders it has a wide sash of the same, 
which encircles the waist, and hangs in fringed ends at the 
back 

The costume Fig. 2 is of mushroom and brown plaid 
homespun combined with solid brown. The gown is made 
with a belted bodice and straight skirt of plaid, the skirt 
hemmed and bordered with brown at the foot, and having 
an organ pleat of brown on the left side. The cape which 
accompanies the gown is plaid at the front and back, and 
brown on the sides, with a pointed yoke which is banded 
with brown. : 

Dress Trimmings. 

Fic. 1 shows a Medicis collar of jet passementerie for 
trimming a dress or wrap. The collar forms a point at the 
back and a double point at the front, edged with jet pen- 
dants, and a flaring collar,'wired into shape, rises about the ‘\ 
neck. Some new fringes for trimming autumn and winter R A\ \ 
costumes and wrappings are illustrated in Figs. 2-4. Fig. 
2 is a silk fringe with a heading of Escurial lace points. 
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Figs. 3 and 4 have netted headings, that of Fig. 83 ornament- 
ed with worked spots in narrow silk tape, and that of Fig. 
4 with insertions of wider tape. Fig. 5 is a galloon in gray 
and black with an admixture of steel threads, while Fig. 6 
is a scrolled border of cord passemen terie. 


Bodice for Afternoon Gown. 
See illustration on page 689. 


Tuts pretty bodice forms part of an afternoon gown of 
cream white crépon ana green surah. The skirt is white 
with a green hem. The bodice is green, slashed upward, 
with puffed insertions of white let in, the sleeves and shoul- 
der puffs being white with cuffs and bands of green. 


Visiting Toilettes. 


See illustration on page 689. 


Tur first of these charming models is of red foulard, part 
of it flowered with black and part solid red, The skirt is of 
the figured silk, the sides hung in paniers on the hips and 
edged with a deep fringe of mingled red and black, and the 
front slashed, showing a narrow tablier of solid red banded 
with black velvet at the foot. The pointed bodice is plain 
red, with flowered sleeves and a fichu of flowered silk edged 
with fringe; inside the fichu is a pointed vest of black velvet 
with a high collar. 
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A picturesque gown is of gray bengaline, 
with deep points of silver passementerie at 
the foot of the clinging front of the demi- 
trained skirt. On the close bodice the silver 
passementerie is repeated in revers, and a 
flaring Medicis collar with a close inner 
standing collar. The vest and sleeves a1: 
veiled with velvet-spotted black net. 


A CAKE FESTIVAL. 
l\HE cake festival was the most paying 
entertainment ever given by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of K——-. It was the direct 
result of certain scruples of some of its 
members. 

The object of the society was to add to 
the organ fund. Mrs. A——, the president, 
held that it was wrong for the society to earn 
money by doing any kind of plain sewing at 
their meetings, because in their town it would 
take the work from the women who depend- 
ed on it for their support. 

Mrs. D objected to a fair where fancy- 
work would be sold, for much the same rea- 
son. It would fill all demands for such work 
for a long time, and Miss Nannie would find 
herself without orders, and her little shop 
deserted. They stated their views in a con- 
vincing manner, and the others soon agreed 
with them. 

Busy groups were soon discussing what 
could be done. The ladies of one group, be- 
coming discouraged of finding a way out of 
the difficulty, were talking over personal af- 
fairs. The emphatically expressed desire of 
one woman that she were near enough the 
Cc *s Woman’s Exchange to procure a sup- 
ply of home-made cake for her table for the 
next month, during which her house was 
to be filled with guests, suggested to the 
perplexed president an entertainment which 
would not offend the scruples of any, and 
would doubtless be a financial success. 

The following was the perfected plan which 
resulted from the discussion which ensued. 
they would give a festival at which the 
only articles offered for sale, except coffee 
and cream, would be cake in all varieties, 
and the recipes for making the same. Cake 
would be served in slices, with either coffee, 
creain, or both, at small tables, where the pur 
chasers might sit and enjoy them at their 
leisure. 

At other tables cake would be for sale by 
the slice, pound, or dozen—if 
small cakes—or whole cake. 
The whole cake would be 
wrapped up for the purchaser 
in attractive white paper. The 
smaller quantities would be 
put in fancy paper bags or 
boxes, and small squares of 
pale - tinted paper would be 
provided for holding one or 
two slices, which young pur- 
chasers particularly might 
wish to test at once. 

Instead of soliciting for con- 
tributions of cakes, a sufficient 
sum was taken from the funds 
on hand to purchase all need 
ed material for preparing a 
large supply, and pay for the 
assistance of two women as 
long as needed. Each mem- 
ber agreed to give a certain 
amount of time and work. 
Some had in their possession 
valued old cake recipes which 
had been handed down in their 
families, by which were made 
delicious compounds of spicy 
sweetness. Other members 
had well-tested later-day reci- 
pes of high renown and 
merit. 

The very youngest members 
of the society selected for part 
of their work the copying of 
these recipes. These were to 
be for sale singly, or collected 
in small booklets at prices 
ranging from five to twenty- 
five cents. The booklets had 
a simple decoration on the out- 
side, and the date of the even- 
ing of the festival. The single 
recipes were gotten up in vari- 
ous odd and attractive ways. 
For example, the recipe for 
cookies was on a card cut the 
size and shape of a cooky, and 
painted in water-colors on one 
side to represent one of those 
flat cakes. Other cards were 
cut into the shapes of slices of 
cake, and painted in the same 
manner, in imitation of fruit, 
chocolate, nut, pound cake, 
etc. 

The other part of their work 
was to attend to the thorough 
distribution of small bills ad- 
vertising the festival and solic- 
iting orders for cake. When 
the evening of the festival 
came it was a great success. 
This success was in a large 
measure Owing to the superior 
quality of the cake and the 
reasonable prices charged for 
it, full value being given for 
money received. 

The following recipes are 
those by which many of the 
delicious cakes which proved 
80 satisfactory were made: 

Delicate Cake.—One cup of 
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butter, 24 cups of sugar, 1 cup of sweet milk, 
4 cups of flour, 3 teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder; lastly, 6 eggs broken in, one by one. 
Beat the dough thoroughly after each egg is 
broken in. This batter was baked in loaves, 
small cakes, and layer; the latter was put to 
gether with chocolate, cocoa-nut, and various 
kinds of frosting. 

White Cake.—The whites of 5 eggs well 
beaten, 1 cup of white sugar, one-third cup 
of sweet milk, 2 cups of flour, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, and half teaspoonful of soda, 
This batter was baked in loaves, and also 
used for layer cakes 

Pound-Cake (a very old recipe).—Take 1 
pound of butter, 1 pound of sugar, 1 pound 
of flour, 10 eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls of rose- 
water. Beat the sugar and butter together 
as light as possible, then add gradually 
the rose- water and about one-fourth of 
the flour; whisk the eggs until very thick, 
then stir in the butter and sugar grad- 
ually, then the remainder of the flour, a 
small quantity at a time. Beat all well to- 
gether. Line your pan with white paper, 
put in your batter, smooth the top with a 
knife, and bake in a moderate oven about 
two and a half hours 

Sponge-Cake for Two.—Beat the whites of 
4 eggs to a stiff froth, add 1 teacupful of sug 
ar, then the yolks; lastly, 1 teacupful of 
flour. To be perfect, this cake must always 
be put together in the order given in the re 
cipe. 

Orange Cake.—Take 2 even teacupfuls each 
of sugar and flour, half cupful of water, the 
yolks of 5 eggs beaten very light, also the 
whites of 4, the juice and grated rind of 1 
orange, and 2 teaspoonfuls of baking-pow- 
der sifted with the flour. Bake in four lay- 
ers. Take the juice and grated rind of 1 
large or 2 small oranges, three-fourths of 
a teacupful of sugar, and the white of 1 
egg beaten stiff. Spread this between lay- 
ers, adding more sugar to that used for the 
top. 

Fruit Cake.—Wash 1 pound of butter in 
some rose-water, beat to a cream, then add 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar; beat 10 
eggs, yolks and whites separately, add them 
to the sugar and butter, then add a pound and 
a quarter of flour, half an ounce of spice, a 
pound and a half of currants, nicely cleaned 
und dried, a quarter of a pound of almonds, 

blanched and pounded, and a quarter of a 
pound of citron, cut not too 
thin. Mix all together. Add 
half a pint of orange-flower 
water. Beat all very thorough 
ly an hour at least. 

Ginger Snaps.—One cup and 
a half of molasses, two-thirds 
of a cup of butter or lard, 1 
teaspoonful of soda, one-half 
a cupful of water, 2 table 
spoonfuls of ginger. Mix 
soft, and roll very thin; bake 
in a quick oven. Put in the 
pan so they will not touch 
each other. 

Crullers. — One cupful of 
sugar, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg rubbed well 
into the flour, 2 eggs beaten 
into the sugar and butter, 1 
cup of milk, 3 teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder mixed into a 
cupful of flour. Add a little 
salt, unless the butter is very 
salt. Flavor with 14 tea- 
spoonfuls of lemon extract. 
Mix very soft. 

Cookies.—Two cups of sug- 
ar, 1 cup of butter, 3 eggs, 1 
(level) teaspoonful of salera- 
tus dissolved in a spoonful of 
water. Fiavor with nutmeg. 
Stir in sifted flour until the 
dough can be rolled with a 
rolling- pin —the softer the 
dough is the better—then roll, 
stamp out in small cakes, 
sprinkle sugar lightly over 
them while in the pans. Bake 
quickly. 

Loaf Cake.—Five cups of 
dough, 3 of sugar, 14 of but- 
ter; work the ingredients well 
together; add a wineglass of 
wine or milk, a half a tea 
spoonful of soda dissolved 
and strained in as little water 
as possible, and 4 eggs; work 

these in the mixture and add 
a pound of seeded raisins cut 
once. Spice to the taste. Line 
basins with buttered paper; 
pour in the mixture. Bake 
as soon as very light, in a 
moderate oven. Make the 
dough with home-made yeast. 

Cocoa-Nut Cakes.—Scarcely 
half a pound of loaf-sugar to 
a large cocoa-nut grated; put 
into a preserving pan till the 
sugar melts. Form into cakes; 
put on white paper. They 
should be well baked in a very 
cool oven, and when cooked 
ought to be very pure white. 

Lemon Tea - Cakes, — One 
egg, 1 cup of sugar, half a cup 
of butter, 3 table-spoonfuls of 
milk, the juice and grated rind 
of 2 small lemons, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of baking - powder, flour 
enough to roll out. Cut with 
‘a cake-cutter. 

MARGARET RYDER. 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 
Avruor or “Her Faor was Her Fortune,” 
“Lirree Kate Kirpy,” “ Lazarus iy Lonpon,” Eto. 


BOOK I1l.—THE HOUSE OF 
CONSTERDINE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
MIKE’'S INSTRUCTIONS. 

fEXHE door of the bedroom was opened 
| softly by a fresh-colored man who wore 
glasses, through which he peered critically 
at Rudolph Consterdine. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, quickly. 

‘“‘T am Alderman Consterdine, whom the 
boy wishes to see,” said Rudolph, in reply 

**Ob, you have come at last. This way,” 
said the doctor. 

Rudolph Consterdine hardly liked the na- 
ture of his reception; the doctor was not 
grateful for the trouble which had been 
taken—even seemed to think that the Al 
derman should have run the whole way to 
Tin Street after receiving the message that 
he was wanted; but Rudolph did not remain 
on the landing to argue the point. There 
were a scuffling and barking on the stairs be- 
hind him—the big dog had woke up, had 
scented strangers, and was coming up Stairs 
with a rush, and Rudolph was very quickly 
within the room, and with the door closed 
carefully behind him. 

*‘This is a horrible den,” he 
tetchily. 

‘Tt is. Sit down, Mr. Consterdine,” said 
the doctor. ‘I’m not quite sure that the 
boy is awake now.” 

‘‘Why does he want to see me?” asked 
Rudolph. 

‘* He'll tell you himself,” was the reply. 

Rudolph Consterdine sat down, and the 
dog without, after sniffing impatiently un- 
der the crack of the door, trotted down stairs 
again. Rudolph looked round him; it was 
a small room, and at first sight seemed to 
him full of people. There was a general 
air of stuffiness in the apartment which was 
not pleasant to confront, and Rudolph wish- 
ed himself at once upon the Grand Parade. 

Mike lay in a small bed in one corner of 
the room, with many bandages round his 
head, and two or three long strips of stick- 
ing-plaster crossing and recrossing his fore- 
head and the bridge of his nose, rendering 
him a ghastly spectacle enough—the ghost 
of the boy whom he had seen yesterday. At 
the side of the bed sat a Sister of Mercy— 
calm, patient, observant—a woman of some 
thirty years of age, with bright blue ‘ far- 
away ” eyes, that just glanced at the new ar- 
rival for an instant, and then looked away 
from him. Seated in a chair by a rickety 
deal table, on which was a looking-glass the 
size of a penny slate, was the policeman. 
Rudolph imagined him to be the policeman 
who had been recently referred to, although 
the man was dressed in private clothes, and 
was a tall, thin, weak-looking individual, 
whom he had seen more than once lately 
drawn about in a Bath-chair on the Parade, 
and had wondered what the deuce was the 
matter with him. 

**Will you take this seat, Mr. Conster- 
dine?” this gentleman asked, politely rising. 

“Thank you,” said Rudolph, taking it at 
once. He was short of breath, and wanted 
time to recover from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney up stairs. ‘‘Are you from London?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘*In the police?” 

‘‘T am Inspector Bailes— Southwark Di- 
vision —at your service,” was the reply, in 
three little sharp spasms. 

‘*Ah! I don’t want you,” said the Alder- 

man. ‘And is it necessary, may I ask, for 
you to be here at all?” 
” “T shouldn’t like to lose sight of him, Mr. 
Consterdine—it’s more than my place is 
worth to lose sight of him—it’s the rules,” 
remarked the inspector. 

** And stupid rules too, Mr. Bailes,” added 
the surgeon in attendance. 

‘* Well, sir, they are,” said Inspector Bailes. 
‘‘Though I say it myself, they are. But J 
can’t relax them, though Mike’s not likely to 
run away, I know. I've been looking out 
for him a goodish bit of time now,” he add- 
ed; ‘‘and my duty is to keep an eye upon 
him till he’s in safe quarters, or put some 
one else to look after him in my place.” 

‘*Have you a warrant for his arrest?” ask 
ed Rudolph 

* Well—yes, sir, I have.” 

**T don’t think he’ll trouble you very long, 
inspector,” said the doctor, ominously. 

** Poor young beggar, I’m afraid he won't,” 
Mr. Bailes replied. 

‘‘Do you mean that he will not get over 
it?” asked Rudolph. 

“There are a great many chances against 
him; but I will not say positively that he is 
beyond recovery,” said the young doctor; 
*‘and if we could in any way allay his ex- 
citement, and get him to the hospital, it 
would be a great deal in his favor.” 

‘What is he excited about?” asked Ru- 
dolph. 

**Oh! half a dozen things—you for one, 
this official gentleman for another, and—” 

**He’s waking,” said the soft voice of the 
Sister of Mercy, and by way of warning to 
the speakers. There was a silence, with all 
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eyes turning toward the wan figure in the 
bed. 

Mike woke up evidently in a great hurry; 
he flung both hands over his head with an 
impetuous bang on the pillow that made Ru- 
dolph Consterdine jump with surprise; then 
he sat up, glared round him with a blood- 
curdling stare, and fell back into his recum- 
bent position again. 

‘“You're all here, then?” he murmured 
** Mr. Consterdine too—ain’t he?” 

“Yes, he is here,” said the nurse, answer- 
ing for Rudolph. 

Mike heaved a heavy sigh. 
glad he’s come,” he said. 

Rudolph Consterdine was almost touched 
by this remark. 

It was the first time in his life that he re- 
membered any one saying he was glad to see 
him. It was very singular. And this wound- 
ed lad had actually said that he was ‘‘ jolly 
glad”! 

Rudolph rose, and went slowly to the bed- 
side. ‘‘ Yes, I have come,” he said for him- 
self. 

‘‘That’s all right. That’s fust-rate,” Mike 
called out in a strange, excited way, which 
was not very promising as to the result of 
the interview. ‘I knew you’d come. They 
said you wouldn’t. They said it wasn’t like- 
ly that you'd— And here you are, after 
all!” 

** Yes, here I are,” the Alderman said, in 
his confusion—‘‘ I mean, here I am.” 

‘That's all right,” said Mike. ‘I'll try 
and think what I’m going to say to yer ina 
minit, and if you'll give me breathing-time. 
Yer ain’t in too much of a nurry?” 

‘“« Take your time,” said the Alderman. 

Mike lay and thought it over, or appeared 
to be doing so, despite a restless movement 
of his head from side to side, which was in- 
dicative of suppressed excitement or a men- 
tal confusion hard to overcome. : 

**Can’t he clear out o’ this for a bit?” he 
asked at last. 

** Who?” 

“Old Bailes—over there. 
ain’t it?” 

‘** You can get outside, I suppose, for a few 
minutes, Mr. Bailes,” suggested the doctor to 
the inspector; ‘‘it isn’t absolutely necessary 
that you should take up all the room and all 
the breathing-space, and render yourself more 
‘all over the shop’ than there is any occasion 
for?” 

‘* Yes, I can go outside, Mr. Durant,” said 
theinspector. ‘‘ Itis only to stop any chance 
of an escape that lam here. 1 don’t want 
to be offensive; to tell you the truth, gentle- 
men,” he said, with a sudden outburst of 
confidence, ‘‘the whole thing isn’t what I 
care for. I’m off duty, and this just turns 
up to keep my hand in. And I wish it 
hadn’t.” 

Inspector Bailes went slowly out of the 
room, and Mike followed him with his eyes, 
and gave a sigh of relief when the door was 
closed behind him. 

‘* Now, then,” Mike said, with a sudden 
burst of information, ‘‘ afore he comes back, 
write down, some of you chaps as can write, 
24 Nicholson’s Rents, Mint Street, Borough. 
Ah, you're quickest!” he said to the Sister; 
‘* thankee.” 

“* Well.” 

‘* That's where my mother hangs out,” he 
explained. 

‘* We are to telegraph to her? You wish 
to see her?” were the questions put to him. 

‘‘No, I don’t,” cried Mike, excited again; 
‘*T don’t want any more people in this room 
a-stuffin’ up the place,” he added, fretfully, 
‘‘and I don’t want nuflink to do with her 
just now. Oh no!” 

‘**You don’t want to see your mother?” 
said the Sister, wonderingly. 

‘*Not me! She'd come boozed, and scream, 
and go on anyhow.” 

‘** Then—” 

“Some one jest let her know as father’s on 
his way ’ome—as I’m not with him—as he’s 
had to hook it out of here,” he urged; ‘‘ she 
can cut away then, sharp, afore he gets to 
London. She'll know wot to do. Trust the 
old gal for that. She’ll—” 

‘Steady, Mike,” said the surgeon; ‘‘ you 
are rattling on too fast.” 

‘Oh, am I?” the boy said, as the surgeon 
leaned over and felt his pulse. 

‘* Yes, much too fast. There’s no good in 
shouting it out. If you go on like this, you 
won't be able to tell Mr. Consterdine why 
you have sent for him.” 

‘**Oh—ah—Mr. Consterdine—yes. Blest 
if I hadn’t a-forgotten the old cove,” he cried; 
‘‘that’s curious; that’s funny—orful funny; 
ha, ha, ha!” 

And Mike fairly roused the echoes of the 
Smelters’ Arms—every echo that there was 
in the place—by a sudden peal of uproarious 
laughter. Rudolph Consterdine was not used 
to scenes of this description; the exhibition 
of suffering of any kind he had always steer- 
ed very clear of, so far as it lay in his power; 
‘* it was not in his line,” he would have said 
again, if asked for an explanation. He did 
not believe in nerves; he was not certain that 
he had had any himself to boast of until that 
afternoon. ow he felt that they were very 
much in his way. 

‘**]—I] think we'll put this off,” he said. 

‘““Wait one moment,” said the doctor, 
quickly; ‘‘ you won’t care to come again?” 

**No, I certainly sha’n’t,” was the Alder- 
man’s candid acknowledgment. 

“‘The lad has something to say that’s 
troubling his mind, and this may he the only 
opportunity which he will have of saying it. 
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Otherwise,” added Mr. Durant, ‘‘ you are the 
last man whom we should have sent for.” 

‘*Oh, indeed. Do you want me to take 
his deposition? Is it anything of that kind? 
Because—” 

‘‘Hush! He is beckoning to you.” 

“Yes, I see. Well, Mike,” said Conster- 
dine, as he went closer and more reluctantly 
to the bedside, ‘‘ what is it?” 

**On’y this, sir. I want yer to tell him— 
yer brother, will yer?—that I didn’t cut away 
of my own wish from Pengavissy; that [ 
wasn't ungrateful—I was werry fond o’ him 
—that I would have done anythink for him 
allers. I meant to keep straight and act 
straight till he came back fer me, as he said 
he would, as he promised he would. Tell 
him I’m a-dying,” he ran on, very quickly, 
‘‘and I can’t get over this, and ain't sorry 
either that they’ve knocked the blessed life 
out of me, and so I can’t thank him for my- 
self for everythink, d’ yer see? Don’t forget; 
don’t let him think—your brother—I’ve for- 
got all he’s said to me. Becos I ’ain’t—I ’ain’t 
—I 'ain’t!” 

“All right, Mike. Steady, young chap!” 
cried the doctor. ‘‘ Mr. Consterdine will not 
forget. Don’t make a row over it, there's a 
good fellow.” 

‘**T ain’t so sartin he'll recolleck,” mutter- 
ed Mike; ‘‘look at him.’ 

Both the doctor and the nurse glanced tow- 
ard Rudolph Consterdine, in answer to this 
appeal. He was standing with his brows 
knit, his eyebrows lowered over his small 
eyes, his mouth shut like the clasp of a purse. 
He caught the sheen of the inquiring eyes 
under the white hood of the Sister and behind 
the young sirgeon’s glasses, and condescend- 
ed to reply. The answer was in a low tone, 
and not intended for Mike’s ears. 

‘My brother and I have not been friends 
for years. I cannot deliver such a message,” 
said Rudolph. ‘‘I am not likely to see him 
or to write to him.” 

‘*T am sorry,” said Mr. Durant. 

“Ts that all I have been dragged to this 
den for?” the Alderman said, irritably, for 
the doctor’s manner was not conciliatory. 

“T expect it is. Don’t tell him, Mr. Con- 
sterdine. That will do you no good, and 
him much harm.” 

‘‘T am not in the habit of evading a ques- 
tion,” said the Alderman, loftily; *‘and if 
this boy thinks—”’ 

‘‘All right—all right,” said the doctor, 
turning to his patient; ‘‘ we understand per- 
fectly, Mike—it’s as clear as day. Mr. Ulric 
Consterdine is easily found, and your mes- 
sage shall be delivered, word for word, and 
so far as it is possible to recollect it.” 

“Do you know—the gent, too?” asked 
Mike, curiously. 

* ‘*Consterdine the artist? 
body knows him.” 

‘* Ah! and can’t he paint, jest!” murmured 
Mike; ‘‘ though Daddy Kerts thinks he isn’t 
up tomuch. Then you won't forget—here, 
hi! sir, you—over there in the fog!—his 
brother!” 

‘**Say something,” muttered the doctor in 
Rudolph Consterdine’s ear. 

‘*T will not forget,” replied the Alderman. 
‘*T am never likely to forget,” he added. 

‘*T s’pose you're werry fond o’ him—werry 
proud of him?” asked Mike, in a more nat- 
ural tone. ‘‘ Yer must be.” 

Rudolph thought, after all, it was not poli- 
cy, or consistent with his dignity, to explain 
anything to Mike. 

‘We don’t meet very frequently,” he said, 
evasively. 

“‘Oh! that’s bad—for you,” Mike answered ; 
‘‘that’s uncommon bad. Yer see, guvnor, I 
don’t want him to think I didn’t care, or that 
I was glad tocut it. I’ve said this afore, but 
I want him jest to think o’ me—blest if I can 
tell yer exact wot I want him to think now! 
That’s funny,” he said, with a hysterical 
chuckle that almost degenerated into a sob; 
‘that’s preshus funny! I didn’t run away 
—make him understand that, please—the 
second time from Pengavissy o’ my own ac- 
cord; I couldn’t wait for Bailes to collar me. 
I’ve been allers running away from sumfink, 
and now I’m running away altogether.” 

‘Yes; that ‘ll do now, Mike—won’t it?— 
for this afternoon,” said Mr. Durant, hurried- 
ly. ‘‘There’s nothing more you wish to say? 
We sha’n’t forget what you wish us to do— 
some of us. Don’t you think you might try 
and get to sleep now?” 

‘‘No,” said Mike, as if in dreamy protest 
against a most infamous suggestion; ‘‘I don’t 
want no sleep; I’ve had enuf of that game, 
with all those orful dreams about, and the 
buzzings and things. Where’s Daddy Kerts? 
Has anybody sent forhim? I think—I don’t 
quite know—but I think I should like to see 
him, if he didn’t holler at me. I can’t stand 
his hollering just now. Oh! and Patty; yes 
—Little Speck —to think she hasn’t come 

et. Why hasn’t she come? Who's a-keep- 
in’ her away? I like Little Speck; I allers 
did. I—allers—” 

Then Mike was silent, and lay sudden] 
like a dead thing—so like unto a death which 
had come, quick and sharp, at last, and with 
no man expecting it, that Rudolph Conster- 
dine took a deep breath of astonishment and 
horror. 

‘If he could sleep,” said Mr. Durant, 
‘a calm sleep, with his mind at ease, it might 
be well for him.” 

‘*T had better go,” suggested Rudolph. 

‘Wait a minute or two longer, please. 
We don’t want all this over again,” said the 
doctor. ‘‘If he does not sleep he may think 
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“‘T hope to God he won’t,” was the sullen 
response. ‘‘I am in a false position alto- 
gether.” 

‘* Very likely ; but—” 

There were steps on the stairs without, and 
the Sister listened, hastily rose, opened the 
door softly, and passed out, saying, 

‘*Somebody else ;-I will stop him, Mr. 
Durant.” 

“Thank you. Do.” 

The steps ceased, and voices were heard 
without upon the landing, speaking in sub- 
dued tones awhile, after which two very hea- 
vy feet were heard going down stairs again. 

Doctor and Alderman both sat in a listen- 
ing attitude, although their faces were turned 
toward the battered and patched-up counte- 
nance of Mike Garwood in front of them. 
They did not speak to one another for some 
moments after the sounds without had ceased. 
Mr. Durant was the first to break the silence. 

‘““You can go now, Mr. Consterdine,” he 
said; ‘‘and please don’t make more noise 
than you can help in going.” 

po ste Consterdine looked sharply at 
the doctor, whose manner more than once 
during the visit had appeared to be verging 
on discourtesy. There was no reason or val- 
id excuse for this, that Rudolph Consterdine 
could see—it did not strike him that his own 
manners might have given the key-note to 
the medical attendant’s. He was fairly sur- 
prised, but another subject on his mind had 
taken the foremost place. 

**Good - afternoon,” he said, as he went 
thoughtfully toward the door. 

‘Good - afternoon,” was the low, almost 
unconcerned reply. 

‘*T take it,’’ Consterdine said, as he paused 
again, ‘‘that you will communicate with my 
brother—or that the Sister will?” 

‘One of us, certainly, if you will not,” re- 
plied Mr. Durant. 

“It is impossible for me.” 

“Very likely.” 

‘*And—that lady—who has just left the 
room—” 

‘* Sister Edith?” 

‘*Edith—what?” asked Consterdine, almost 
eagerly. 

‘Why do you ask?” 

‘‘The face is familiar to me. I think I 
have seen the lady before—somewhere. How 
long has—” 

The door opened, and Sister Edith re 
entered, softly and noiselessly, almost as a 
well-conducted ghost might have done. 

‘* Here is the lady to answer for herself,” 
said Mr. Durant, moving away, even turning 
his back upon Mr. Consterdine and bending 
over some bottles on the mantel-piece to keep 
a very broad smile from betraying his enjoy- 
ment of the Alderman’s confusion. 

Rudolph Consterdine was certainly con- 
fused—red in the face even to the blushing- 
point. His voice was cold and harsh enough, 
however, to make up for this. 

“T was mentioning to Mr. Durant, madam, 
that it was possible I had seen you before,” 
he said, ‘‘ when—” 

‘*When I was not a Sister,” she replied, in 
a low voice—‘‘ when I was Edith Kean.” 

He started. His face took even a deeper 
tinge of color to itself. Then he drew him 
self up very rigidly, bowed his head, and 
opened the door. 

‘*T should not have known you,” he said, 
shortly. 

“T should have known you anywhere,” 
was the reply. 

‘* You have altered terribly,” he muttered. 

‘You have not altered at all,” she said, a 
little contemptuously, as she turned away 
from him. 

‘*Thank God for that!” he blurted forth. 

‘No, no, sir; rather pray the Almighty 
that you may,” she answered, quickly, but 
without looking in his direction again; and 
they were the Jast words which he heard, 
and which rang in his ears for many a long 
day afterward—a reproach, a warning, a re- 
membrance. 

‘*Strange—how strange!” he muttered to 
himself as he went slowly down the rickety 
stairs of the Smelters’ Arms. 








CHAPTER VII. 
A FEW WORDS OUTSIDE. 


RvupoLpax COoNsTERDINE found his way 
into Tin Street without molestation. The 
dog was asleep again behind the bar, the 
landlord and landlady bowed and wished 
him a respectful good-evening, the men and 
women in front of the counter glared at him, 
and suffered him to push his way through 
their midst without a remonstrance. Out- 
side, and leaning wearily against the portals, 
he found Inspector Bailes, talking to anotber 

erson, whose face he recognized. The gaunt 

ondon inspector touched.his hat to him, his 
companion also jerked his head in his direc- 
tion by way of greeting. Rudolpb Conster- 
dine addressed the latter gruffly: 

“ Well, Kerts, so you're here, are you?” 

‘*T came on directly I heard the news, of 
course,” said Kerts. 

‘* Why of course?” 

‘Because he’s my nephew,” was the in- 
stantaneous confession, ‘‘and I couldn’t abide 
to hear Mike was in trouble and with nobody 
to look after him.” 

‘*He appears to have plenty of friends,” 
said Rudolph. 

‘* Ah, that’s all you know about it,” Mr. 
Kerts remarked. 

“The room up stairs is swarming with 
them,” the Alderman suid, satirically. 
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Sampson Kerts shook his head. 

‘« Friends don’t come in swarms; Mr. Con- 
sterdine,” replied Kerts; ‘‘they’re scarce— 
the true ones, naturally. Why, you, with all 
your money, haven’t got any, and are not 
likely to have any.” 

‘**T could buy them—hundreds of them— 
if I liked, you fool!” cried Rudolph Conster- 
dine. 

** You're the fool to think you can,” was 
the ready retort. ‘‘I was alluding to true 
friends—real ones, who don’t care a pin 
whether you are poor or rich.” 

‘‘How many have you got of that kind of 
article?” asked Rudolph, scoffingly. 

““Who—I? Oh, I wasn’t thinking of my- 
self,” said Kerts, shrugging his shoulders. 
**T haven’t any friends, save a child who 
does not belong to me, who will grow up and 
go away from me, and the good God who is 
the one Friend to us all. You don’t deny 
that, I suppose?” he asked, sharply, as if 
anxious to entangle Mr. Consterdine in a re- 
ligious discussion at once. 

But Rudolph Consterdine knew his cus- 
tomer too well; he had lodged with Daddy 
Kerts at Pengavissy, and left before his week 
was out, finding the manners and customs of 
the serpentine worker too unendurable—too 
much of a good thing altogether. He had 
spoken his mind freely, had even indulged in 
bad language freely, guessing shrewdly that 
it would disturb Mr. Kerts more than any- 
thing to hear it, and then had fled. Of all 
men in the world to meet, this man was the 
worst. He did not like Daddy Kerts, and 
Daddy Kerts did not like him. They were 
both flinty natures, and struck fire when 
brought in contact with one another. 

But Sampson Kerts was not sorry to meet 
Mr. Consterdine on the present occasion. 

“T’ve been having a little talk with that 
extraordinary dressed-up young woman who 
calls herself Sister something, and she has 
promised to tell our Mike I’m here, and ask 
him if there’s anything I can do for him in 
any way, poor unlucky beggar that he is. 
For it’s time to come forward and help— 
even if it’s only to make the Jast hour less of 
a load—and when one is cast down as low as 
he is. And I’m glad, Mr. Consterdine,” he 
said, ‘‘to find you’ve thought so too, for it 
tells me again, as sure as sure, that he who 
sums up his fellow-creatures by a hard and 
fast calculation is sure to be awfully in the 
wrong—always.” 

‘*You had summed me up then, Kerts?” 

‘* Yes, 1 had,” Kerts confessed, ‘‘and not 
to your credit either, and as most people 
have done, if all I hear is true. But there 
are some grains of good in you, after all, and 
I, for one, am very glad to hear it.” 

‘‘ Look here, Kerts,” said Mr. Consterdine, 
bristling up, ‘‘don’t make any mistake about 
me. You need not put yourself out of the 
way to sum me up; it is not your business} 
it is, if I may be allowed the expression, a 
——— liberty of yours. I'm a rich man, an 
Alderman of this town, and you are only 
a common, every-day mechanic, with an in- 
solent and insufferable way of expressing 
yourself.” 

“You have said all this before,” said 
Kerts, restlessly; ‘‘and I haven’t come all 
this way to hear you say it again. I bear 
you no animosity, and what I have said, 
what I think, about you, you know pretty 
well by this time, Mr. Consterdine. But, for 
all that, 1 am glad to think you have called 
to see my nephew.” 

“*Confound your nephew!” 

‘*Candidly, it’s about the last thing I 
should have expected of a man like you; but, 
none the less, 1 am very much obliged to 
you. It shows—” 

‘It shows nothing of the kind. So if 
you'll hold your garrulous, canting tongue, 
aes you'll be making less of an ass of 
yourself presently. I didn’t come here out 
of any pity for your nephew—/ don’t deal in 
pity!” he almost shouted. ‘‘He called at 
my house yesterday to warn me that I was 
to be robbed—to put me on my guard—and 
the thieves have almost killed him for his in- 
terference. I went to-day thinking he might 
have more to tell me, and because he sent for 
me, and—and—that’s all, so far as I remem- 
ber now, for you irritate me so abominably I 
cannot collect my thoughts. Kerts, upon 
my soul, you are a most objectionable beast!” 

“I dare say I am—to your thinking,” said 
Kerts, thoughtfully; ‘‘but, as I said before, 
none the less Iam obliged to you for coming. 
It was kind and thoughtful.” 

‘“To myself, that’s ail.” 

“I’m not so sure. And—what did Mike 
want with you, may I ask?” 

‘* Ask him yourself.” 

And with this Parthian dart Mr. Conster- 
dine strode away. Mr. Kerts watched his re- 
ceding figure sorrowfully, and then, with the 
evident idea of improving the occasion, turn- 
ed to the inspector, who had been a mute but 
attentive listener to the dialogue which had 
just come to a conclusion. 

** There, Mr. Bailes—which I think you 
said your name was,” said the serpentine 
worker, ‘‘there’s a living instance of how a 
thorough bad temper takes it out of a man, 
and makes him rude and insolent and over- 
bearing, hardly worth his salt, for all his 
money, for all his education, for all his 
bounce. There’sa striking example. Where 
are you going?” 

But Inspector Bailes did not respond. He 
had started off after Mr. Consterdine, taking 
some very long strides for an invalid in order 
to catch up with him. 

‘That's a devil of a rude fellow, too,” 
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muttered Daddy Kerts, his own hot temper 
getting a little the mastery of him, and after 
the unceremonious treatment he had _ re- 
ceived, 
scams deaschiin 
CHAPTER VIII. 
A DELICATE HINT. 


RvupoLPH CONSTERDINE was not too well 
pleased when he felt Inspector Bailes, of the 
South London constabulary, touch htm on 
the arm at the top of Tin Street. He was 
just congratulating himself upon beinlg quit 
of them all—of getting back into his own 
groove almost, as he got out of this dreadful 
neighborhood—when one of the faces which 
he had seen at the Smelters’ Arms looked into 
his again. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Consterdine,” 
said the inspector, deferentially, ‘‘but if I 
might take the liberty of exchanging a few 
words with you, I should be highly hon- 
ored.” 

‘*T have exchanged about enough words to- 
day with the lot of you,” replied the Alder- 
man, looking at Bailes distrustfully out of 
the corners of his eyes. ‘‘ What do you 
want to say to me?” 

*‘ Just a few words, Alderman Consterdine 
—only a few words.” 

‘*Go on, then. Let us have them.” 

They had turned from Tin Street into a 
broader thoroughfare, and were walking 
down hill toward the sea-front, where one 
could breathe freely; where the sea was, and 
the parade, and his (Rudolph’s) long front- 
age of house property; where people knew 
him and treated him with proper respect; 
where he was not sneered at, or preached at, 
or laughed at; where he was Alderman Con- 
sterdine of Pilchardtown. 

‘I was very much surprised to hear to- 
day—just now, in fact,” began Mr. Bailes, 
‘‘and from your own lips, sir, that that boy 
Mike had called upon you yesterday to tell 
you that a burglary was contemplated on 
your premises,” 

‘* That's the fact of the case.” 

‘It’s very surprising. I shouldn’t have 
thought it had been in Mike. It says a pre- 
cious lot for him.” 

‘*Oh, indeed!” 

‘*He’s been a sight of trouble to us, that 
boy has, down in Southwark,” Mr. Bailes 
went on, reflectively ; ‘‘ impudent—awful im- 
pudent—as bad as his mother, and we’ve had 
an eye upon him for years. Ever since he 
was a little chap about so high.” 

The inspector stopped, stooped, and held 
his hand some eighteen inches from the pave- 
ment to exemplify the height of Master Gar- 
wood in his early youth, but Mr. Consterdine 
did not condescend to notice the illustration. 
He walked on with his head very erect, and 
the inspector took another long stride or two 
to catch up with him. 

‘*We have been looking out for him late- 
ly about a little case in the New Kent Road,” 
he continued, ‘‘and in which we are inclined 
to think, from information received, that he 
has been a little mixed. So I came down 
after him—part business and part pleasure-— 
having been invalided for a few weeks. And 
I am sorry now I ever had anything to do 
with the affair.” 

‘* Why?” 

‘** Well, he’s such a young 'un,” confessed 
the inspector; ‘‘and he has been dragged up 
so badly—not with half a chance—and there's 
a lot of stuff in the boy—good stuff I mean 
—and if he gets over this accident it will go 
hard with him next time before the judge. 
So whether he lives or dies, and if I may be 
so bold as to say so, he’s in a thundering 
mess.” 

‘* Why do you say anything of this to me?” 

‘*Well, Mr. Consterdine, I have been won- 
dering just a little, and supposing Mike gets 
over this, if you or any of your friends would 
like to keep this quiet? Just wondering, 
you understand. That's all.” 

‘* You had better ask that surly fellow we 
have left behind at the Smelters’ Arms—his 
uncle. It’s nothing to do with me. And 
you have no right, Inspector Bailes, to sug- 
gest such @ thing to me. I am surprised at 
this—coming from you.” 

‘You don’t quite understand me,” said the 
inspector; ‘‘ I’m not as it were, and asI have 
said before, sir, on active service here. If I 
don’t choose to say that I have recognized 
Mike in the boy assaulted, why, nobody will 
be the wiser.” 

‘“The police here?” 

‘*‘T have not communicated with them as 
to the New Kent Road business. They don’t 
know I am at the Smelters’ Arms yet. They 
won't till this evening.” 

“*Well—what then?” 

‘* Then it Il be too late to do anything for 
the boy.” 

‘*What could be done now?” asked Ru- 
dolph. 

‘*T need not go back, only to caution the 
doctor and nurse not to say anything about 
my visit, then I keep in the background; and 
whether the boy lives or dies nobody with- 
out me will mix up the Garwoods with this 
pho business. The case won't get to 

ondon—a fight in a pub. isn’t important 
enough for that, even if Mike croaks—and 
there’s an end of the affair.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a cool statement, Mr. Bailes,” said 
Rudolph Consterdine, ‘‘and your making it 
to me is the coolest part of the business.” 

‘* What I say is in the strictest confidence,” 
remarked Mr. Bailes, with sudden caution; 
‘“‘as between man and man. I am not ask- 
ing for a bribe, sir—far from it; I am mere- 


ly asking if you wish, in any way, to help the 
hey.” ; 


oy. 

‘* Why should I?” 

‘* He has helped you,” Mr. Bailes observed, 
‘‘and I could see, when I was in the room 
with him and you together, that you were 
very much affected.” 

‘**T was not.” 

‘*Then your lips trembled a bit, and tears 
came into your eyes, sir. And that touched 
me.” 

‘Tt is a pity you should be so infernally 
sensitive, Bailes. You saw nothing of the 
kind. I’ve a cold in my head; I sat up be- 
yond my time last night,” said the Alder- 
man. 

‘“‘T will consider myself mistaken,” Mr. 
Bailes remarked. 

They went a few steps further together, 
then the Alderman said, suddenly and sharp- 

‘Call on me at nine o'clock this evening.” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Inspector Bailes, with a 
smile he was unable to repress. ‘‘ Good-af 
ternoon, Mr. Consterdine.” 

‘‘Oh! good-afternoon,” said Rudolph, im- 
patiently. He walked the rest of the way 
home with an ugly frown on his face, and 
yet with a very perplexed look upon it too, 
which was new toitand him. He was sharp 
and decisive, as a rule—he had always seen 
his way before him so very clearly, knowing 
the right road, the exact turning, so thorough- 
ly well—at least of late years he had done so 
—not always, perhaps. God knows that he 
had bought his experience, he confessed to 
himself sometimes, and he was not always 

(Continued on page 701, Supplement.) 


PLEASE GIVE ME A FLOWER. 
See illustration on front page. 
rPYHIS pretty home picture shows a pleasant 
aspect of humanity. The grim sternness 
of the spinster’s visage relaxes, and her keen 
eyes beam with kindliness as, shears in hand, 
she surveys the little pleaders whose ‘‘ Missus, 
please give me a flower,” interrupted her 
work in the gardena momentago. All chil- 
dren love flowers, and one cannot carry a 
bunch of these fragrant tokens of our hea- 
venly Father’s love through the lowest pur- 
lieus of a city without hearing just such a 
cry as these little fellows have preferred over 
the garden wall. It should never be denied. 
A flower carries with it a lesson of love, of 
tenderness, of comfort, wherever it goes, and 
the owner of a garden should raise flowers 
that she may give them away. 


WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XX.—DINNER AT NIGHT. 

WENTY or thirty years ago the late din- 

ner was not nearly so popular as it is 
now. The majority of people dined in the 
middle of the day, and not a few of them 
considered a six-o’clock dinner as an effort 
after fashion that was unworthy the imita- 
tion of sensible men and women. Even in 
large cities servants rebelled against an alter 
ation of the time-honored custom of serving 
the principal meal of the day at or near noon, 
while in small towns the late dinner was so 
unusual that it was almost impossible to per- 
suade domestics to consent to it. 

A marked change has taken place in the 
fashion. The evening dinner has for years 
been steadily gaining in popularity, and 
promises to become even more common 
than itisnow. Thoughtful men and women 
recognize the wisdom of eating lightly at 
mid-day, when they are in the full tide of 
business, and reserving the heartiest repast 
for an hour when it can be discussed leisure- 
ly and digested peacefully. Mistresses have 
learned that there is a gain in keeping the 
morning free for house- work, instead of de- 
voting most of it to the preparation of the 
dinner. The light lunch eaten in most homes 
demands much less time in cooking and eat- 
ing than does a dinner, and leaves those who 
have partaken of it more fit for work than 
they would be were their stomachs burdened 
with the task of digesting soup, meat, vege- 
tables, and dessert. 

The late dinner is a more dignified meal 

than can possibly be made of a similar repast 
eaten at noon. The festal appearance im- 
parted by the gleam of candles, lamps, or gas 
upon silver, china, and glass cannot be ac 
quired by daylight. The pleasant reunion 
around the board of the members of the fam 
ily, whose positions and interests have been 
divergent since morning, the happy con- 
sciousness that the work of the day is done, 
the knowledge that there is no toil waiting 
at the door of the dining-room, all bear their 
share in rendering the meal cheerful and 
vare-free. More ceremony can and should 
be preserved at the evening dinner than is 
feasible at noon. The orderly sequence of 
courses and the careful serving have a part 
in adding to the dignity of the meal. 

These suggestions should not frighten the 
house-keeper who contemplates introducing 
the late dinner in her household. Very little 
extra work is involved in bestowing the touch 
of state referred to, and, after all, it consists 
chiefly in a slight additional care in waiting 
and serving, and to these the mistress can 
readily accustom the maid. 

The dinner table should be spread with a 
plain white cloth, under which the sub-cover 
of felt or canton flannel must never be lack- 
ing. Any one who has observed the thin 
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and sleazy appearance even handsome dam- 
ask presents without this felt under it, and 
who has noticed the noise the dishes and 
silver make when moved about where there 
is but the one thickness between them and 
the board, will not voluntarily be long with- 
out so simple and inexpensive an addition to 
the elegance of her table. 

It is sometimes a rather costly luxury to 
keep a vase of fresh flowers always ready for 
the table. In summer it is comparatively 
easy, even in the city, to get a few blossoms 
every day or two, but in winter, with flowers 
at exorbitant prices, a single spray, renewed 
twice a week, is an extravagance which the 
housewife does not always feel she can af: 
ford herself. Cheaper and quite as pretty in 
effect is it to have a pot of primroses, or of 
cyclamen, or of some other hardy house 
plant that will bloom for two or three weeks, 
and of which the first cost is but small 

In setting the table, the knife and the 
napkin, with a piece of bread folded in it, 
should lie at the right of the plate, the fork 
at the left, the spoon at right angles to both 
of these; between the plate and the middle of 
the table, the glass, butter-plate, and salt-cel 
lar near the point of the knife, within easy 
reach of the right hand. An extra knife or 
fork may be added for each course. where 
either may be needed. A plate must stand 
at each place, although it is usually removed 
to make room for a hot one after the family 
are seated and the dinner brought on 

The space in front of the hostess ig left 
free for the soup tureen, and before the host 
is spread the carving cloth. The carving 
knife and fork are laid upon this. At the 
corner of the table stand the large salts, if 
these are used instead of the individual cel 
lars, and the peppercruets. Near them are 
the table-spoons. The water pitcher, or 
carafes, the ice bow], and any relishes in the 
shape of jeilies, pickles, etc., are all else that 
is put on the table at the beginning of the 
meal, except the soup tureen and plates 

When the latter have been removed, the 
principal meat dish is set in front of the carv 
er, and a hot plate is laid for each guest. At 
family dinners the carver generally does the 
helping, although sometimes after the meat 
is cut it is passed, and each person allowed 
to help himself. This custom, however, is 
not general. 

The vegetables are next passed by the 
waitress, and offered at the left of each per 
son, and after them the jelly or pickles are 
served in the same fashion. If, before the 
meat course, a fish dish or an entrée is offered, 
it is passed usually in the same fashion. 
Next comes the salad, which is always pass- 
ed, after each guest has been supplied with a 
clean plate. This course removed, all the 
soiled dishes and the small silver are removed, 
the table is crumbed, and the dessert is brought 
in. If fruit succeeds this, a fresh plate and 
a finger-bow] are given to each one. With 
the fruit comes the coffee. 

Of course there are many families in which 
the daily menu is simpler than thav outlined 
above. In large families each added course 
means a perceptible increase of cost, and al- 
though the judicious manager who has a fixed 
allowance for household expenses may so 
dovetail the retrenchment of one day that it 
will balance the undue outlay of another, yet 
in most instances she will feel that if she can 
feed her household well and satisfy them, 
without providing them with five or six 
courses at an ordinary dinner, more than this 
would savor of extravagance. In some 
homes. soup each day is considered an ex 
pensive luxury. So it is when fresh meat 
must be purchased to make it, or even when 
fresh or canned vegetables have to be bought 
for it: but when there are bones or trim 
mings from raw or cooked meats, or vegeta- 
bles left over—a half can of tomatoes, a cup- 
ful or two of mashed potato, a saucer of 
pease, or other similar remnants—or when fish 
and eggs are plentiful, the soup need be but a 
small item in the expense, and is really eco 
nomical, as, by blunting the edge of the ap 
petite, it renders the attack upon the next 
course less vigorous. There is a large va 
riety of bean, pea, lentil, and cream soups 
that are cheap, palatable, and nourishing. 

Salad is not a frequent dish in many homes, 
but in warm weather it may well be sub 
stituted sometimes for soup, and cost little 
more. Still that may be a good dinner at 
which neither soup nor salad is seen. The 
final cup of tea or coffee adds a graceful fin- 
ish to a simple dessert, and is generally en 
joyed by the adult members of the family. 

A word concerning the dinner toilette may 
not be amiss. In England, donning full 
dress for a late dinner is a matter of course. 
Not so in America. Our independent citi 
zen usually thinks he honors the home meal 
quite enough if he washes the dust of the day 
from his hands and face, and brushes his 
hair and his coat. Yet there are few homes 
in which the mistress does not change her 
gown for dinner, or at least brighten or 
freshen her attire so as to make it differ de- 
cidedly from that in which she appeared at 
breakfast. The question involuntarily sug 
gests itself why it is easier for a tired woman 
to dress than it is for a tired man, and one 
wonders if the husband would not find in a 
change of toilette the refreshment his wife 
experiences from a similar operation. Even 
without putting on full dress, a man should, 
at least by exchanging his office for a house 
coat, and assuming fresh collar, cuffs, and 
cravat, do his share in giving to the dinner 

table the look of a pleasant social gathering, 
instead of a mere stopping-place for food. 
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De Camaret lay back on his sofa; the trou- 


bled look had returned to his face. He told 
himself he must see Manon, and he must see 
her without any delay. This dark cloud that 
seemed to have come between them could 
not exist when they were again together. 
He wrote, however, as affectionately as he 
could, and then he once more summoned 
Anne to his presence. 

He could not help seeing how much rosier 
the young woman looked, and he thought 
she would probably answer his questions 
more readily in her lover's absence. 

‘Set a chair for Anne, and then you can 
go, Désiré. I want to talk to her.” 

Désiré looked so disheartened that Anne 
could hardly keep from laughing, while De 
Camaret smiled at the discomfited soldier. 

‘*] will not keep her long,” he said, ‘‘and 
you can bring me that bouillon you were so 
anxious about when I ring.” 

** You said that your mistress was not ill, 
Anne”—Monsieur de Camaret looked hard 
at the girl seated just opposite him—‘ but 
that she was greatly troubled. How do you 
think I can best free her of this trouble ?” 

Anne gave him a keen look. ‘‘ There is 
only one way, and monsieur cannot take that 
until he is able to walk.” 

‘* You mean that I should go to Locronan?” 

‘*Monsieur must be the best judge. But 
I shall be very glad to see him and madame 
once more together.” 

De Camaret smiled over this diplomatic 
speech. ‘‘I suppose”—he gave her a look 
of inquiry—‘ Monsieur de Locronan would 
not refuse to allow madame to come over 
here, as I cannot go and see her?” 

Anne looked stolid. She remained silent. 

** Well?” De Camaret queried. 

‘‘T cannot say, monsieur. Monsieur Gilles 
is very masterful, and he is so set on marry- 
ing my lady to his English friend that I fancy 
he will not easily believe that she is already 
married.” 

Anne said this on purpose to excite the 
captain. His languid manner annoyed her. 
She began to think he did not care nearly as 
much for his wife as she cared for him, ‘‘and 
it should be just the other way,” the indig- 
nant damsel said to herself. 

Looking at the captain, she was a little 
alarmed to see that he had flushed a deep 
red, and was frowning. 

‘*T do not imagine that Monsieur de Lo- 
cronan would wish his sister to marry against 
her inclination.” He spoke so haughtily that 
Anne was abashed. 

Anne told herself that monsieur le capi- 
taine was, as Désiré had said, an invalid, and 
must therefore be humored; but she did not 
consider that he had a right to be cross with 
her. 

‘*My poor dear lady has been greatly trou- 
bled in many ways,” she said, ‘‘and especial- 
ly since monsieur met with his accident.” 

Anne jerked this out spitefully. She felt 
that some one ought to show the captain 
how foolish he had been, and she knew that 
her mistress would not have the heart to do it. 

De Camaret lay thinking. At last he held 
out the note he had written. 

**Perhaps you are right,” he said. ‘‘I 
would not willingly do anything to increase 
your mistress’s trouble. I have told madame 
she will see me as soon as possible; but I tell 
you that it will be only a question of hours 
before you see me at the chateau. You will 
keep this to yourself, Anne; there is no use 
in speaking of it to Désiré. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

As Anne left his room a startling change 
passed over De Camaret’s face. His sweet 
languid smile vanished with the gracious ex- 
pression that was his distinguishing charac- 
teristic ; his eyes were full of stern anger, 
and dark blue veins stood out on his fore- 
head. How was it, he asked himself, that 
Manon had not mentioned her brother’s plan 
of marriage? What could be the meaning 
of her silence? Well or ill, he determined to 
reach Locronan with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and see with his own eyes what was 
really happening with regard to this Eng- 
lishman. He told himself that he did not 
suspect Manon’s constancy, and yet he felt a 
burning desire to take her by surprise. Pre- 
sently he smiled at his own excitement. 

“I will do nothing rashly,” he said; ‘‘I 
will be very calm; and I will not doubt Ma- 
non.” And all the while his pulses were beat- 
ing with the fierceness of fever-beats, and 
doubts were whispering in his ears. He rose 
and tried to use his leg, and the pain warned 
him of his folly. He sank back with a heavy 
sigh. If he could only walk up and down, 
his trouble would be easier to bear, he fan- 
cied. It was this terrible inaction that made 
its companionship odious. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A TRAPPED BIRD. 


Ir had been a long dull day at Chateau 
Locronan; there had not been even a ring at 
the bell to break the monotony, and Manon 
had soon become tired of the garden when 
she found that her aunt persisted in sitting 
there, half concealed by the drooping beech 
branches. 

At last, just when it began to grow dusk, 
Manon heard the sound for which she had 
been all day listening—Anne’s ring at the 
bell. She felt sure it must be Anne. It 
was a clear, decided ring—just like Anne 
herself, r Manon thought, for she often 
wished for the girl’s courage. 

Manon’s heart beat hurriedly as she opened 
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her door and went softly. to the top of the 
great staircase which led into the hall. Nic- 
olas was crossing the hall in a very leisure- 
ly manner. He looked behind him when he 
reached the door, and he saw his young mis- 
tress waiting at the head of the stairs. He 
stood still, waiting, and as if by a preconcert- 
ed arrangement, Mademoiselle Barbe came 
along the opposite passage and placed herself 
beside her niece. 

“* What is happening, dear child?” she said. 
** You look full of eager interest.” 

Manon saw the mistake she had made. 
She told herself Anne would be sure to 
come to her as soon as she could. Smiling 
at her aunt, she turned to go back to her 
room. ‘ 

‘‘That is the first ring there has been to- 
day,” she said. ‘‘I felt curious to see who it 
was.” 

Mademoiselle Barbe restrained the lecture 
that rose to her lips. Her nephew had told 
her this morning that he wished her to in- 
terfere with Manon as little as possible. 
‘** You will understand,” he said, very gravely, 
‘*that she is to be watched, not worried.” 

His distrust of women was so profound 
that he did not believe any woman was ca- 
pable of acting as simply as a man would 
in the same circumstances; he thought she 
would always seek to alter or improve her 
instructions, and he more than suspected his 
aunt of adding an unmerciful reading to his 
orders. ‘‘ Poor things,” he said, ‘‘they are 
for the most part smaller than we are, and 
mentally they take a small view of all sub- 
jects.” 

He could not have applied this reasoning 
to the proceedings of Nicolas with regard to 
his daughter, Nicolas’s point of view being 
considerably smaller than Anne’s was. His 
anger rose up so furiously when he saw her 
that he felt and acted like a savage. 

Before she could speak he had seized her 
by the shoulder, dragged her into the hall, 
and then, still holding her fast with one 
hand, he locked the hall door, and pulling 
out the long, cumbrous key, he stuffed it into 
his pocket. 

Without speaking a word, for he did not 
want to attract his master’s attention to his 
doings, he hurried to the glass door, taking 
Anne along with him. . 

‘‘ Father,” she remonstrated, for his grasp 
was so determined that she could not have 
freed herself, ‘‘what do you mean? Why do 
you go on like this? Leave go, father; you 
are hurting my shoulder!” 

Nicolas did not answer; he strode on in 
the same determined way till he reached the 
door of his room. He pushed Anne in be- 
fore him and locked the door; then, as the 
girl turned to him to remonstrate, he grasped 
her shoulders with both hands, and flung 
her violently against the wall. 

Anne did not utter a sound, but her fa- 
ther, either from shame or because he want- 
ed to encourage himself, went to the cup- 
board and finished the small quantity of ab- 
sinthe that remained in the bottom of the 
bottle. 

Anne’s head ached violently, but in any 
case she would not have spoken. This was 
the scene she had always dreaded to see re- 
peated. She remembered that her mother 
had kept silence when her husband beat her, 
so she supposed silence was best. But she 
knew that her mother’s had been patient, 
submissive silence, whereas Anne felt indig- 
nant at her father’s behavior. She was, too, 
with all her courage, a little afraid of him; 
there was an insane light in his eyes to-day 
that made her tremble. 

‘Why do you not speak?” he said, when 
the silence had lasted some minutes. ‘‘ Why 
did you come back? Who wants a girl with- 
out a character thrust on him?” 

** When you treat me as a father ought,” 
Anne said, in a tone of grave rebuke, ‘I will 
answer you as adaughter should. I went to 
see my cousin Scaér, and I slept at her house 


last night.” ' 

Nicolas looked ashamed. ‘‘ Why did you 
not say so? Why did you not say you were 
going there? Why did you alarm the whole 
house by going away without a word?” 

Anne smiled as she said, ‘‘ You know best 
why you did not let me speak.” 

Nicolas scowled at her. 

‘*T should like,” Anne said, after a pause, 
‘to go and see my young lady. She will 
have missed me, and I did not tell her that I 
was going to see the widow Scatr.” 

Anne had better have left this unsaid, and 
she knew it as she watched her father’s face. 
His eyes rolled, and his lips curved and twist- 


‘ed, as his first suspicion came back. 


‘*In the devil’s name,” he said, fiercely, 
‘*where else did you go besides?” 

Anne longed to tell him the truth, and it 
was not regard for her own safety that with- 
held her from doing it. She believed that 
so far her father was ignorant of her lady’s 
secret, and she shrank from being the means 
of betraying it to him. ‘Unlock the door, 
please,” she said, as she went up to it. 

Nicolas gave a grim smile, and shook his 
head. ‘‘A bird in the hand is safe, young 
woman. It appears that a bird left at large 
will roam away without asking leave. No, 
no; runaways must be treated according to 
their deservings. See you here.” He open- 
ed a door which Anne had believed a part of 
the panelling; she had never before seen it 
open. ‘‘Come,” her father said, imperiously; 
and as the girl looked in she saw a long, nar- 
row room, seemingly made in the thickness 
of the wall. The musty smell that came 
from it confirmed her suspicion that it had 


not been used for a long period. At once 
she guessed her father’s purpose, and she 
moved away from the door he held open; 
but she had no chance ina struggle with the 
tall, sinewy man, who grasped her wrists, and 
then lifted her off her feet as easily as if she 
had been a child. He set her down on the 
floor of the narrow room, and then shut the 
door on her and locked it. Anne heard him 
unlock the door of his own room, close it, 
and then came the heavy sound of his foot- 
steps along the passage. 

Anne’s head still ached violently, for the 
shock had been considerable when her fa- 
ther flung her against the wall.- She felt it 
more now than at first. She rose slowly 
from the floor, and looked at the narrow 
window. It was not barred, but it was so 
very narrow that Anne could not possibly 
have squeezed herself through it; besides, 
there was no sign of an opening in it; the 
small diamond-shaped panes were set in a 
leaden framework, and this was soldered into 
the stone wall. 

Anne looked around her in despair. She 
saw in one corner a chair, a heap of straw, 
and a pitcher of water. Her imprisonment 
had evidently been planned in this close 
fusty prison. She looked about on the stone 
floor till she found a small stone, and throw- 
ing it at the upper part of the window, she 
broke a pane of glass to let in fresh air. 

But though she did this, it was not of her- 
self that Anne was thinking. What had 
happened during her absence to Mademoi- 
selle Manon, and what was happening now? 

Perhaps she too was imprisoned in her 
own room, pining—poor dear!—for a letter 
from her sick husband. Even if her lady 
were free to come into the garden, she would 
not be likely to come to this part of it. The 
girl remembered that this end of the house 
was completely screened by a thicket of tall 
shrubs thickly planted, and shaven into the 
likeness of a green wall on the side rext the 
garden. She could not devise any means of 
attracting Manon’s attention without also 
attracting the attention of her father or of 
Mademoiselle Barbe. She listened, but she 
could not hear voices in the garden, and she 
thought it was doubtful whether they would 
have reached her at such a distance. 

All at once it came into her head to sing 
as loudly as she could. She threw back her 
head, and sang toward the hole in the win- 
dow the lay of Azénor la Pale. She had 
just begun the third verse when the heavy 
footsteps again sounded in the passage. Her 
father came into his room, and her door was 
unlocked. Nicolas entered, and closing the 
door quickly, he set his back against it, and 
stood scowling at his daughter. 

‘*Hold your noise,” he said, rudely. ‘If 
we desire that sort of disturbance we have 
a plenty of screech-owls and frogs to get it 
up for us. In another minute my master 
will hear it in his study. I am ashamed of 
you, Anne.” 

“‘T have more right to sing than you have 
to lock me up. If Monsieur Gilles knew, he 
would not allow me, be put in this hole.” 

Nicolas smiled witli a sneer that made the 
girl shiver. ‘‘ Perhaps, if he were to know; 
but how can he ever know? He does not 
even think there is a place like this in the 
old chateau. Now look here, Anne; no one 
knows you are here, and you will stay here 
till I see fit to let you out. Meantime, if you 
try again to make yourself heard, I have a 
little machine here””—he jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder—‘‘a stopper which was 
used once upon a time to keep scolds from 
wagging their tongues too freely. I found 
it in the old dungeon.” 

He frowned, held up his long, lean hand 
in warning, then opened the door, passed out 
quickly, and locked it behind him. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
HAROLD’S VISIT. 


HAROLD TRENCHARD set out for Chateau 
Locronan in very bright spirits. The air 
was full of sunshine; the birds and the 
midges seemed to be making merry in it. 
Even a less hopeful man than Harold might 
have felt his heart swell with a belief in 
coming happiness. He had really been as 
much attracted to Manon by her shy sweet- 
ness as by her beauty, and he smiled at the 
remembrance of his last visit. He knew 
that he had come away discouraged because 
the sweet girl had shrunk from him, instead 
of feeling, as he might have felt, that this 
increase of reserve toward him was the best 
encouragement he could have received. He 
had written yesterday to his friend Gilles to 
announce his arrival, and he added that as 
matters were now so far advanced he much 
wished to have a few minutes’ talk alone with 
Mademoiselle de Locronan. 

Harold had appeared shy and cold at the 
outset, from the invincible sense of awk- 
wardness which is so apt to seize on Eng- 
lishmen, and on English women too, when 
they first associate with our fluent and grace- 
ful-mannered neighbors, whose rapid percep- 
tion gives them a power of seeming sympathy 
and selfishness which overwhelms an unhap- 
py Briton with a sense of shame and failure, 
until the glamour loses its power, and he dis- 
covers that glitter is not always gold. 

Before he started Harold had written off 
some of his rapturous feeling to his mother, 
but he had not posted his letter; he hoped 
to add a message from Manon, and his fine 
face glowed with pleasure as he thought how 
graceful her message would be. 
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Nicolas opened the door of the chateau 
before Mr. Trenchard reached it; he had evi- 
dently been on the watch for the expected 
visitor. ‘‘Monsieur hoped”—his thin lips 
stretched till their corners nearly reached his 
ears in an attempt at a smile—* he hoped to 
see Monsieur Trenchard at déjeuner; ma foi! 
the family has waited a good half-hour.” 

‘Tam sorry,” the Englishman said, briefly. 
He had taken a great dislike to Nicolas; he 
thought he looked like an old villain. 

Nicolas led the way to the study door, and 
then turned round and looked at Mr. Trench- 
ard. ‘‘ Does monsieur wish to see my mas- 
ter or the ladies?” 

‘*T wish to see Mademoiselle Manon,” Har- 
old said, haughtily. It seemed to him that 
this dark-faced man was grinning at him. 

Nicolas turned away from the study and 
opened the glass door at the back of the hail. 
“You will find the ladies in the garden,” he 
said. ‘Am I to say to the master that you 
are here?” 

‘* Yes,” Harold said, ‘‘ you can say I am in 
the garden.” He was glad that Nicolas left 
him to find his own way. The man’s evil 
face jarred with his happy hopes. 

Mademoiselle Barbe was sitting under the 
beech-tree, knitting. She rose and came to 
meet him. Harold’s eyes were seeking for 
Manon. She was standing on the path above 
the bank of the river, but at the sound of his 
voice she too came forward with a smile 
full of sweetness. As he hurried toward her 
Harold thought he had never seen such a 
smile, it was so full of varied expression; 
there was no trace in it of the shrinking 
dread which he had so often seen in Manon’s 
eyes that he had learned to consider it a part 
of her. It was the full trust her eyes now 
showed that especially impressed him; he 
could almost have thought this exquisite 
creature clung to him as to an assured pro- 
tector. 

Harold beamed with happiness. The sight 
of Manon, even without this lovely appeal in 
her eyes, had so intoxicated him that he could 
not follow out his thoughts. A vague idea 
that she was teased and worried by her aunt, 
and that she looked to him to deliver her 
from this petty persecution, increased his 
rapturous devotion to her, and made him 
wish that Mademoiselle Barbe was far out of 
sight and hearing. But Mademoiselle Barbe 
had received her instructions, and when 
Harold led the way to the river-side the 
spinster went back to her knitting. Except 
every now and then, when the tree foliage 
formed a screen, she could keep the young 
pair in sight; but, though she strained her 
ears, she could not hear what they said to 
one another. 

‘* My nephew Gilles is of course very clev- 
er”—she shrugged her shoulders as if to 
shake off all personal responsibility—‘* but 
how can a man like Gilles, who always keeps 
out of the way of women—how can he know, 
as I do, how nervous that girl is feeling, and 
how thankful she would be to have me be- 
side her to put in a word? Gilles seemed 
very much struck with her manner at déjeu- 
ner ; but then a girl never shows her real 
feelings. I did not quite like the smile she 
gave to the Englishman just now; it was too 
assured—not dutiful enough for a promised 
husband.” 

Harold had longed to have Manon all to 
himself, and he could scarcely believe in his 
good-fortune when he saw that the tall, stiff 
aunt was not following his companion to the 
path by the river. And yet he did not care 
to speak at first. Harold’s was a large, 
peaceful nature, and the very depth of his 
feelings came in the way of their facial ex- 
pression. It was so very sweet to walk be- 
side Manon, watching the varying expression 
on her lovely face, that he could not bear to 
break the charmed silence. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT LAST. 


Tue silence lasted till they had passed the 
drooping beech-tree. Beyond it grew a large 
clump of flowering shrubs, completely screen- 
ing them from the observation of Mademoi- 
selle Barbe. Manon was anxious to speak; 
she was surprised at her aunt’s behavior, and 
she feared that she might yet join them be- 
fore she had made her appeal to Monsieur 
Trenchard; but, now that it must be spoken, 
she did not know what words to say it in. 

‘*Monsieur”’—at last her tongue seemed 
to move without her will—‘‘I want to ask 
you something.” 

She stopped, with an anxious look on her 
face that surprised her companion. 

‘Pardon me,” he said. ‘* You must have 
been thinking me a very dull person to ask 
to see you alone and then to take so little 
advantage of it. It is better to tell you the 
truth.” He looked at her tenderly, and yet 
with so frank a smile that Manon still hoped 
for his aid. ‘‘It is such perfect happiness 
to be with you, and to indulge the hope that 
you will not send me away Troe you, that I 
forget how dumb and stupid I must appear.” 

‘* Monsieur ”’—she looked at him very ear- 
nestly—*‘ I have a great favor to ask of you. 
Stay!” She put out her hand to check his 
eager assent. ‘‘I cannot let you promise to 
grant it till you know whatitis.” She clasp- 
ed her hands, and he saw how nervously the 
slender fingers were twined together. ‘‘ Iam 
afraid,” she went on, in a trembling voice, 
which strengthened as she noted his rapt si- 
lence, ‘‘that I am doing something strange 
and unusual; but, monsieur, if you knew my 
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excuse you would pardon me. I seem to be- 
lieve you would. I have always felt that I 
could trust you, for you look good and noble 
too. You do not look like a man who would 
break a girl’s heart sooner than yield your 
own will.” Manon stopped short, frighten- 
ed by her own sudden flow of words. It was 
as if her heart had spoken without her guid- 
ance. She hid her face in her hands in the 
suddenness of her terror. Surely Monsieur 
Trenchard must be quite angry with her; 
she could not doubt it. But as she listened 
eagerly to the tone in which he spoke it 
sounded, she thought, sad instead of angry. 

‘‘Mademoiselle”—the pain in his clear 
and manly voice hurt her keenly-—‘‘I do 
not understand you, but I am afraid that I 
am not in a position to do anything for 
70 ” 


Manon looked up, and he saw how flushed 
her face was. Her eyes, too, were full of 
tears. 

‘Pardon me, monsieur; but my brother 
will listen to you and he will not listen to 
me, unless I explain what I cannot explain 
either to you or to him. I am very unhap- 
py, and I see that I have made you unhappy 
too.” She paused, but Harold did not speak. 
He could not believe that his love was hope- 
less even now. He was too anxious to hear 
what she had to say to offer the slightest in- 
terruption, 

Manon was summoning up her courage; 
the pain in'his eyes had made her task a dif- 
ficult one. ‘I would have written to you, 
monsieur, but I have been unable to do this. 
I have learned my brother’s wishes about 
you, but, monsieur”—she raised her wet eyes 
to his—‘‘I want you to tell my brother that 
I cannot obey him.” 

Harold cleared his throat; be seemed sud- 
denly to have become hoarse. ‘‘ You mean 
me to understand, mademoiselle,” he said, 
simply, ‘‘ that you dislike the idea of becom- 
ing my wife.” 

‘‘I have never thought of you in that 
way. Long before I ever saw you it had 
become impossible that I could marry. I—” 
She stopped, with a look of terror in her 
eyes, and then she gave him an imploring 
glance. 

By some strange power of sympathy he 
read her meaning, and he saw that she feared 
she had betrayed herself. He forced himself 
to smile at her. ‘‘So far as I am concerned, 
mademoiselle, you are as free as you were 
before I saw you; but may I ask you one 
question? Why have you not confided in 
your brother? He would then have left you 
free.” 

Manon felt that this question was easy to 
answer. ‘‘ That has been the great cause of 
my trouble, monsieur; I was not free to 
speak to Gilles, and so he was unable to un- 
derstand. You must not blame him; he 
thought he was striving for my happiness, 
and all the while he was doing mischief. 
Ah, monsieur, you will pardon me for saying 
all this; but I wanted to speak in time. You 
are so kind that you might have become 
fond of me,” she said, simply, ‘‘and then it 
would have been much worse.” 

Harold turned away his head. He stifled 
the groan that rose to his lips, and for Ma- 
non’s sake he kept back the passionate con- 
fession that rose in protest to her last words. 
Why need she ever know the misery she had 
caused him? 

‘‘T will say good-by,” he said, abruptly 
“IT will tell your brother—” And then he 
stared at her in surprise. Instead of putting 
her hand into his, she stood looking wildly 
at a gentleman who was coming toward them 
from the house. It was Monsieur de Ca- 
maret. He walked slowly and with a limp. 
Trenchard thought he had rarely seen so 
haughty a face. 

Harold looked at Manon, and her eyes told 
him the truth; he felt bitterly that in this 
meeting he was one too many; and yet his 
chivalrous nature told him that even here 
he could help the girl he loved so hope- 
lessly. 

**T leave you now,” he said to her, so that 
the words must reach De Camaret; ‘‘ but I 
am going to your brother. I will make him 
see before I leave him that you have been 
right, and that he has entirely misunderstood 
your feelings.” 

‘‘Thank you—” she began, but Harold 
walked away. He passed De Camaret as if 
he did not see him, and went into the house. 

Mademoiselle Barbe had been greatly dis- 
turbed. While she sat under the beech-tree 
she watched Manon and Mr. Trenchard walk 
along the river path, and then the tree foli- 
age hid them from her sight. All at once 
she beheld a stranger come out by the gar- 
den door, and he also disappeared behind the 
trees. Then Mr. Trenchard walked across 
to the garden door without so much as look- 
ing round at Mademoiselle Barbe. She won- 
dered whether her niece had accepted him. 
What could it all mean? 

While she sat debating with herself wheth- 
er she should seek Manon, and find out who 
the stranger was, it occurred to Mademoiselle 
Barbe that Manon’s balcony commanded the 
part of the garden now hidden from her scru- 
tiny. She rose as the thought came, and 
went quickly into the house by a little door 
which led to the winding staircase at the 
farthest corner beyond her nephew's rooms 
and the offices. She burried up stairs and 
along the passage, but she only reached the 
balcony in time to see Manon and the stran- 
ger disappear into the house. Manon’s head 
was close to the stranger’s shoulder, and his 
arm was round her waist. 











CHAPTER XIX. 
NICOLAS. 


HaRro.p TRENCHARD regretted his promise 
before he reached his friend’s study. He 
would have preferred to leave the chateau 
without seeing Gilles de Locronan, and he 
therefore determined to tell him as little as 
possible. The sadness in Harold's eyes in- 
formed De Locronan that all had not gone as 
he wished. 

‘* Well?” he said, cheerfully. 

‘“We have all been mistaken,” his friend 
answered, seriously, and Gilles thought his 
voice sounded hoarse. ‘‘I learn that your 
sister has an attachment; it will not, indeed, 
surprise me to hear that she is already mar- 
ried.” He saw stern anger in Gilles’ eyes, 
and he added: ‘‘ It is too late, old friend; you 
have now only to give your consent; there is 
no other course left open to you. Your sis- 
ter and this gentleman are together in the 
garden now. Good-by.” 

De Locronan tried to remonstrate with 
him, but Harold turned to the door. 

‘*The greatest kindness you can do me is 
to let me go,” he said, and he left the room 
quickly. 

Gilles de Locronan was too much stupe- 
fied by surprise to prevent him. He stood 
still, thinking; regret and anger seemed to 
be entirely useless. Harold Trenchard’s re- 
mark about Manon’s marriage had thrown a 
wholly unexpected light on the girl’s be- 
havior, and worldly wisdom warned her bro- 
ther that until he knew the truth he had bet- 
ter keep his indignation under control. His 
mother’s romantic ideas had often troubled 
him, and if she had consented to this alliance 
between the families, he could not refuse his 
sanction. De Camaret—for he felt sure it 
was De Camaret—was not nearly so rich as 
Harold Trenchard was, but De Locronan 
knew that the young baron was neither poor 
nor embarrassed, and he bore an excellent 
character in the neighborhood, and in Quim- 
per itself. De Locronan’s face became more 
serene while he stood thinking; it was dis- 
concerting, and it raised his anger to feel that 
in every way his young, inexperienced sister 
had the best of the situation. If Harold’s 
surmise proved true, then Monsieur de Lo- 
cronan saw to his great annoyance that he 
had been self-willed, a tyrant even, in the 
course he had adopted. 

It was very unpleasant to own that he had 
been wrong, but it bad to be done. After 
all, he considered that appearances had- jus- 
tified his mistake, but he felt the good sense 
of his friend’s suggestion, ‘‘ You have only 
to give your consent.” 

He thought of Harold with a kind of re- 
morse. He himself had laid this sorrow on 
his friend, and he knew by bitter experience 
how the poor fellow was suffering, though it 
must be owned that Gilles de Locronan was 
far too self-centred to have loved any wo- 
man as Harold Trenchard loved Manon. 

Gilles shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It has to 
be done, so the sooner it is over the better.” 
He stopped abruptly; a pierci _ ry for help 
rang through the house, then another, De 
Locronan hurried out into the hall, and he 
met Philippe de Camaret and Manon. He 
looked at them, but there was no time for 
explanations 

‘*That was Anne’s voice, brother,”” Manon 
said, hurriedly ‘‘ Nicolas is in there. He 
will murder her if you do not stop him. 
Make haste, Gilles,” she cried, as another 
shriek reached them. ‘‘ You only can stop 
him.” She ran back to the passage. 

Her brother hurried past her, but she al- 
most kept pace with him. By the time they 
reached the door of Nicolas’s room the cries 
had become so agonized that De Camaret, 
who had closely followed his wife, put his 
arm round her and held her back. 

‘* Your brother will do better alone; it is 
not a scene fit for you,” he said. ‘If your 
brother needs help, I am here.” 

De Camaret would have preferred to take 
Manon away; but he too had recognized 
Anne’s voice, and he felt that it would be 
difficult to persuade his wife to leave the 
faithful girl at such a moment. 

When Gilles opened the door of Nicolas’s 
room his eyes rested on an aperture in the 
wall which he had not before noticed. - In 
his haste to stop Anne’s cries, Nicolas had 
left the sliding panel half open, and he was 
so much absorbed in ill-treating his daughter 
that he did not hear approaching footsteps. 
He started when his master gripped his 
shoulder, but he did not loose his hold of 
Anne. The girl was kneeling, her hands 
stretched out; she was gasping for breath, 
while her furious father was trying to force 
a gag into her mouth. 

** What are you doing, Nicolas? Let her 
go, you madman!” 

Nicolas turned at the words; his eyes were 
flaming with rage. He seized his master so 
suddenly and so fiercely that De Locronan, 
after a short struggle, called out for help. 
De Camaret was instantly beside him ; but 
he too was weakened by illness, and Nicolas 
quickly freed himself from both assailants. 

Anne scrambled to her feet; she rushed 
past Manon without a word, along the pas- 
sage to the kitchen at the other end of the 
house. The kitchen door stood wide open, 
and the girl fell into the group assembled at 
it; for Margot, terrified by the continued out- 
cry, had summoned three men from the gar- 
den and the stable, and both she and the 
cook were urging them to go and see what 
was happening. 

Anne pointed wildly to the door of her fa- 
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ther’s room. ‘‘Help them,” she said, faint- 
ly, and then she reeled and would have fall- 
en if Margot had not caught her in her strong 
arms. 

Margot held Anne in her arms, hushing her 
like an infant, while the other women gather- 
ed round with a chorus of sympathy. Hen- 
drik and Johann, two of the men who had 
been summoned, started along the passage in 
a half-hearted, ill-assured way. They had 
small dependence on female judgment, even 
on that of Anne Kerlaz, who was reputed 
wiser than most other women; indeed, to 
Hendrik, the gardener, it appeared perilous, 
almost profane, to meddle between their mas- 
ter and his steward. 

But their doubts were quickly settled be- 
fore they reached the door, from which there 
still came the sound of a struggle, as if two 
combatants were engaged in a silent but 
desperate wrestling. Nicolas rushed out, his 
face livid with anger, and his long gray hair 
streamed wildly behind him as he flung Hen- 
drik to the right and Johann to the left in 
his flight to the garden door. 

At this sight Yves, the stable helper, hur- 
ried forward; but, instead of intercepting 
Nicolas, he ran full tilt against Mademoiselle 
Barbe, who had stolen softly down stairs in 
the hope of surprising Manon. Anne's loud 
cries had frightened her; but the spinster 
told herself that Nicolas was only inflicting 
salutary chastisement on his runaway daugh- 
ter. She could not lose this chance of con- 
victing Manon of disgraceful conduct for the 
sake of inquiry into a servants’ quarrel, so 
she came down by the winding staircase and 
out into the garden just in time to run into 
the arms of Y ves. 

‘‘ Heavens! is the man mad?” she scream- 
ed. But Yves pushed her so roughly aside 
that she tottered back against the house with 
a loud outcry. 

Nicolas howled like a wild beast as he ran 
on across the garden. He reached the river- 
bank, and then he found himself seized in a 
firm grip, which held his arms fast behind 
him. The surprise stupefied him, and for an 
instant he stood passive, panting for breath. 

““ What are you doing, old man?—making 
an outcry fit to raise the dead? Grand Dia- 
bles, tell me what ails you!” 

Nicolas recognized the voice of Désiré Le- 
loup. The man was mad with drink; but 
his cunning warned him that he was not a 
match for the young soldier. He heard, too, 
the sound of coming footsteps. 

‘‘T am not to be treated like a child,” he 
said. ‘‘ Whatever my master may please to 
think, I believe you mean well by me, Dé- 
siré. Loose my arms, then, and I will tell 
you my trouble.” 

He spoke quickly, for he knew the pur- 
suers must be near. His voice was, how- 
ever, so quiet that Désiré was put off his 
guard. 

‘* What, then, has happened?’ 
said; ‘‘and where is Anne?” 

Nicolas answered by a howl of triumph. 
He bounded away from the young man with 
surprising swiftness, and slid down the bank 
on this side of the river. He was half-way 
up the other bank before Désiré recovered 
himself. 

Yves and then Monsieur de Locronan and 
the others came up just as the young fellow 
was rushing after Nicolas. 

Désiré turned at the sound of footsteps, 
and at the sight of his captain’s flushed face 
stopped his pursuit. De Camaret was far 
behind the others; he had not attempted to 
run with them. 

‘Ah, monsieur,” Désiré said, in a tone of 
reproach, ‘‘ what a fright you have caused 
me!” 

De Camaret smiled. ‘‘ We will settle that 
presently, Désiré. Now, Monsieur de Lo- 
cronan”’—he turned to Gilles—‘‘ what is the 
next step to be taken? Shall we follow this 
mad fellow?” 

‘« Pardon me, messieurs,” Désiré said, eager- 
ly. ‘ You will not come up with him now. 
He has got a start, and he knows every turn 
and twist of that wood even better than I 
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the soldier 


do. We are not enough of us to surround 
him. Will monsieur put the soldiers on 
him?” 


Désiré looked appealingly at his master. 
He had the natural contempt of a soldier for 
the gendarmerie. It seemed to him far less 
degrading that Anne’s father should be cap- 
tured by his mates than by the police of 
Quimper. 

‘* What do you think?”—De Camaret spoke 
very courteously—‘‘I can, if you like, send 
for a sufficient number of soldiers to sur- 
round the wood and make egress impossible. 
I fancy the fellow will not go much farther 
to-day. He is very cunning, and he will 
lie quiet in the wood till evening, then he 
will probably try to get away under cover 
of the darkness.” 

De Camaret spoke in the tone of a man 
accustomed to command, and Gilles de Lo- 
cronan, who felt at once baffled and exhaust- 
ed, readily yielded to his advice. 

‘You will send your man at once, then, to 
Quimper?” he said. 

De Camaret looked at Désiré. He could 
not help smiling at the trouble that showed 
in the young soldier's face. 

‘Not directly, I think. We have plenty 
of time.” Then he said to Désiré: ‘‘ You 
will like to see Anne before you start. Iam 
afraid that brute Nicolas treated her very 
badly.” a 

Désiré muttered something unintelligible, 
and then he looked anxiously at his master. 
‘Saving your presence, 1 cannot go any. 
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where, monsieur,” he said, doggedly, ‘till I 
have seen you safe on a sofa.” He turned 
abruptly to De Locronan. ‘‘My master, 
monsieur, has run a great risk in coming 
here to-day. He has a wound in his leg 
scarcely healed. This morning he sent me 
out of the way, and then caused himself to 
be driven over here in my absence, and with- 
out permission from the doctor. Ah, mon- 
sieur, it is serious!” 

He spoke so earnestly that De Locronan 
could not help smiling. 

** Never fear, Désiré,” he said; ‘‘we will 
take care of your master while you are at 
Quimper. Now go and see after Anne. 
You will learn in the kitchen where she is 
to be found.” 

Anne and her mistress were standing just 
within the garden door. 

‘‘A thousand pardons, madame!” Désiré 
said, as he made a military salute, and then, 
regardless of Manon’s presence, he took Anne 
in his arms and kissed her heartily. 

** Désiré, how can you?” Anne cried. 

Manon laughed. ‘ Take great care of her, 
my man,” she said to Désiré; ‘‘she has risk- 
ed her life to help us.” She nodded at Anne, 
and went forward into the garden. 

“Yes, we must take care of you,” De Lo- 
cronan was saying to his companion. His 
voice sounded constrained as he added, “I 
believe I am answerable for the pain you 
have been suffering, but’’—he smiled at De 
Camaret—“ you will, I think, excuse my mis- 
take; it is not, you know, easy for a man to 
see clearly when his eyes are bandaged.” 

De Camaret held out his hand, and De Lo- 
cronan shook it cordially. 

‘It is I who should excuse myself,” he 
said. ‘‘ You had a right to know months 
ago that I was Manon’s husband. I ought 
to have resisted your kind mother’s wish to 
keep our marriage a secret until I returned 
from Africa. Madame de Locronan gave 
your sister to me herself, and if she had 
lived, all would have gone well.” He had 
heard Manon coming, though she had tried 
to walk very softly. He stopped abruptly 
as she reached them. Putting his arm round 
her, he drew her to his side. ‘‘She is my 
best excuse, I fancy,” he said, tenderly. ‘I 
did not care what terms I accepted so long 
as she took me for a husband.” 

‘*Gilles,” said a severe voice overhead. 

Gilles was in the act of kissing his sister. 
He looked up, and saw that Mademoiselle 
Barbe was watching them from Manon’s bal- 
cony. 

‘* Gilles,” the severe voice repeated, ‘‘ what 
does all this mean? May I ask who this 
gentleman is?” 


. 


THE END. 


A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL FOR 
HIP-DISEASE. 
See illustration on page 696. 


( NE always grieves when brought face to 

face with the sufferings of childhood. 
In the Children’s Hospital everything that 
skill and kindness can devise is done by 
doctors and nurses for the relief of the little 
patients, who generally bear their confiue- 
ment to the bed or the chair with uncom- 
plaining fortitude, and submit to treatment 
with real heroism. Science has done much 
for such diseases as the little cripples suffer 
from, and judging from the cheery faces of 
those in the picture, there are hopes that they 
may soon be able to play merrily with their 
mates. No form of charity makes a swifter 
appeal to the heart than this, and especially 
to those which have lost dear children of their 
own. The Children’s Hospital opens a field 
for real beneficence,and offers an opportunity 
for doing beautiful work in memory of the 
darlings in heaven. 


A DINNER BOAT. 
See illustration on page 697. 


‘To scenes depicted by our artist are fa- 

miliar enough to those officers of ma 
rines who, having been sent ashore for orders, 
scramble into the dinner boat and make a 
rush for seats, the dinner itself being on 
board ship two miles away. Our readers 
will enjoy the humor of the situation, and 
hope that the dinner may not be cold when 
the belated guests arrive. 


ISABELLA, 


See illustration on double page. 


W E have pleasure in presenting the read- 

ers of the BAZAR with another portrait 
to add to their gallery of Shakespeariar hero- 
ines. The severe conventual dress height- 
ens the sad beauty of Isabella, and we note 
with sympathy the intense expression of her 
clasped hands as she pleads with the relent- 
less Angelo for the life of her brother. Turn 
to Measure for Measure, Act II., Scene II., 
and read the touching colloquy between the 
stern Governor and the beautiful, agonized 
woman urging him to mercy. 


* Alas! alas! 
Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?” 
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A DINNER BOAT.—[SeEE Pace 695.] 


1. The Boat getting off—close Quarters. 2. Tacking and its Attendant Dangers. 8. Pretty enough as seen through a Telescope two Miles off. 4. A Nearer 


without the Enchantment. 5. Watching Progress on Board Ship. 6. Reception on Board—repressed Malicious Glee. 7. Sitting to 
Leeward with a little Water in the Boat. 8. A Dignified Exit spoiled. 
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ANSWERS V0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


X. Y. Z.—Make your sateen with a yoke, belted 


waist, full sleeves, and straight skirt, or else like the | 
tailor gown with scalloped edges illustrated on page | 


609 of Bazar No. 81 
gateens, and other cottons. 

Bronpve.—For your black silk dress read reply to 
“H. E. J." in Bazar No. 34 

Carironnta Wit» Ross.—ist. The poor man proba- 
bly remained standing waiting for you to be seated. 
2d. The bones of small birds may be taken in the fin- 
gers, but not those of chicken. Asparagus is usually 
taken with the fingers, and a very untidy fashion it is. 
8d. We should not regard it as a bad omen if a lady 
gave us a pink, provided the lady be charming and the 
flower not faded. 4th. There is no impropriety in 
showing guests your family portraits, but we should 
question their finding it a means of entertainment. 
Sth. For instructions regarding “ ices,” see any cook- 
book. For your tea, have light cakes, sandwiches, and 
plenty of fruit served in various attractive ways. 6th. 
A plain gold band. 7th, Better say nothing about it. 
8th. Yes; a law of good-breeding and common-sense. 

Inta.—1st. Calling upon a lady and leaving your card 
certainly constitutes a call, and must receive the same 
return, 2d. The gentleman usually takes charge of 
the tricks at cards, just as a considerate gentleman 
takes upon himself any service in the company of 
ladies. 8d. In correspondence with a gentleman ad- 
dress your envelope Mr. or Esq., giving preference to 
the former. 4th. Weshould think it desirable to knock 
at the office door of a dentist, when the office is situ- 
ated as you describe, and there is no other means of 
being announced. 

B. E.—A lady should certainly express her indebted- 
ness and acknowledgments to a gentleman who has 
attended her anywhere ; no service should be accepted 
as a matter of course. Gentlemen should of course 
not seat themselves at table until the ladies are seated, 
but the pause should be so slight as to be hardly ap- 
preciable. No; do not wait until all are served before 
eating ; commence, or at least pretend to do 80, u8 soon 
as you are served. In perfect service the guests are 
served almost simultaneously, 

Mauve I.—Jay your knife and fork parallel; any 
arrangement scattering your table articles is to be 
avoided. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 

Bornetr’s Fravorise Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
reaklast Cocoa 
} 
Wall 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 







Is absolutet re and 
it is po ome 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 


i} 


, 
\ costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


a design now used for ginghams, | 








ogy is worth its weight in gold.” “Should my house 
| take fire it would be the first book saved.”” “* No book 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 

est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


High- 
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THE NEW FASHIONS 


IN 


FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. ¢. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harrsr’s Bazar: 


Furs have lately been the all-absorb- 
ing subject of conversation. The United 
States Government began the excitement 
by making a new contract with the 
Trading Company, in which the number 
of seals to be killed each year was lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number, 
and the royalty to be paid to the Uni- 





The 


aylight 


Its name is not 

so much of an exag- 
geration as such 
names usually are. 
Piano, Banquet and | 
Table sizes. | 


Lamp. 


Made by The Craighead 
& Kintz Co., 33 Barclay 
St., New York. Ask 
your Lamp dealer for it 
or send to the Daylight 
‘amp Co.,38 Park Place, 
N.Y., for more informa- 
tion. 


TOKGLOGY. A complete Ladies’ Guide in | 
health and disease. Cannot be bought of dealers. | 
Sent prepaid, $2.75. Women write that “ Tokol- | 


sells like Tokology.” 
to agents, 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Sample pages free. Best terms 








25c. 








BE 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” \0 
WRACIARS GARG AaAcacs 0) 





HAM’S 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders 


250) i 
y 


PiLLs, 





ties, BEE ® 
the Laser Ams 


CENTS PER BOX 


& 367 Canal St., New Y 
will mail BT EGHAM’ 





TO WHICH 
MIEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
ec e , 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is the premier Spe- 
cific for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc,, and 
is found especially efficacious and remedial by ALL suFFER 
Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- 


ILLS have an unprecedented demand and 
© of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agents for the United States, 365 
ork, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


$ PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please 
mention this publication in ordering. . 4 


ERS, 


PRICE 25 


‘SALNNIW O@ NI JHOVGVSAH-MOIS AARITSY TIM 














THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. V°% 
‘i ; x FAFA SASS SSO 


ted States Treasury largely increased. 
This made Sealskins scarce and high; 
but, then, for the same reasons that make 
diamonds fashionable and worth having, 
Sealskins have become more sought after 
than ever, and have a real value that is 
increasing every year. Fortunately, my 
own contracts for skins were made early 
in the season, and by my good-fortune 


| and foresight I am in a position where 


I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 


| an opportunity to purchase for the next 


few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, 
London dyed, at the same prices that 
prevailed last season. To buy on this 
basis is as certain an investment as to 
purchase diamonds or desirable real 
estate. 

Then, never before has such artistic 
skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the ladies’ wear. I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 


| muffs, boas, lorettes; in fact, everything 
| new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 


and Hudson’s Bay Sables, Minx, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine. I have spared no 
pains or expense in securing, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 
signs, many of which will be shown in 
this country only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
St., near 6th Avenuc L road, and con- 
venient to all the railroads), which was 
opened last year, was a phenomenal 
success, It was convenient for up- 
town residents, while out-of-town pur- 
shasers coming in by the N. Y. Central, 


Shore R.R., could step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
train home again. New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 

I do not send out any travellers. Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 
direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. Correspondence is invited, 
and lowest prices will be quoted on 
wholesale orders. Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town store and factory, and will 
show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
the town in which they reside can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 
will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 


Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments aud Fars, 


124 West 42d St., ) 


103 Prince St., 











near 6th Ave. L. . 
f New York. 
near Broadway. 





Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West | 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost. 
2 RER. Address, augusta, Maine, 


dy outit Fazx. Terms TRUE & Co., A 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








™horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Putupin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. ~ 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price, 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, oi . 


- BARBOUR’S 


a 
. 
~ 





IRISH FLAK THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 


(most renowned and extensive Kennels in Europe), 
owners of many gold and silver medals from states 
and expositions. 


ZAHNA (Kingdom of Prussia), 


Purveyor to Their Majesties the Emperor of Germany, 
the Emperor of Ruasia, the Sultan of Turkey, and the 
King of Holland, His Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg, and many other imperial and royal 
personages, etc., etc¢., 





offer for the approaching 


“HUNTING SEASON” 


their specimens in Pointers, Hunting-Dogs, Terriers, 
Grey and Brach Hounds, thoroughly trained, rough 
and young, under comprehensive guaranty, as - 4 
Pet and Watch Dogs, from ‘he biggest Ulmer Dog, 
Mastiff and Mountain Dog, to the smallest Lap-Dog. 
Price-list, with illustrations, in German and French, 
free by mail. The fifth edition of a pamphlet, ‘The 
breeding of precious dogs, their rearing, training, 
treatment, and illness,” with 50 illustrations of ouly 
first-class premium dogs of the best race, in German 
and French languages, for Mark 10.00, Francs 12.50, 
Ruble 5.00, Gulden 6.00. Pointers can be produced 
in Zahna or Wittenberg. Permanent dog sale; expo- 
sition of several hundred dogs. 


Ralroad station, Wittenberg a/Elbe (Prussia), 





USE 
ZADOC PORTER’S 
MEDICATED 


STOMACH BITTERS 


for dizziness, sick-headache, and 
to correct the ill effects of un- 
wholesome food. 25 and 50 cents 
per bottle. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, 
New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 

cific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing perma- 


ae, nently all annoying distig- 
v urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 

Skin, which neither torturous 

4 - electricity nor any of the ad- 


~  ™\. _“@. vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 











SACLE LEE NTE EEN AE FRR RTE NT SSA Ar 

THE ONLY COMPLEXION 
Powder in the world that is without vulgarity, 
without injury to the user, and without doubt 
a beautifier, is Pozzoni’s, 











“EVERY 


Library of every minister, and of every loyal 
layman, and of ewery Sunday-School, should contain 
the ‘ LIFE OF BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON,’” 


rT rs 
Endorsed by Methodist bishops, prominent men, and 
by the leading journals of the United States. 
Sold only by subscription. For terms and territory 
address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 
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If Little Babies 


Could Write 


we a host of grateful letters the proprietors of the CuTICURA 
REMEDIES would receive. How their little hearts would overflow 
inink. Zhey know what they have suffered 
from itching and burning eczemas and 
other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply 
skin and scalp diseases before the Cutie 
cura Remedies were applied. Par- 
ents, are you doing right by your little ones 
to delay a moment longer the use of these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 
remedies ? 

Everything about the Cuticura 
Remedies invites the confidence of 
parents. They are absolutely pure, and 
may be used on the youngest infants. 
They are agreeable to the most sensitive. 
They afford instant relief in the severest 
forms of agonizing, itching, and burning 
skin and scalp diseases, and are by far the 
most economical (because so speedy) of 
all similar remedies. There can be no doubt that they daily perform more 
great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. Mothers and 
children are among their warmest friends. [(G~° Summer, when the pores 
open freely, is the best time to cure skin diseases. 








“ ALL ABOUT THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, roo 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura Remepigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; CuricurA RESOLVENT, the greatest of 
Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Potrer DruGc anp CHEMICAL 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Pimples . Blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 


and blemishes of infants and children prevented and 
cured by that greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 
For the prevention of tan, freckles, and sunburn, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the com- 
plexion, Cuticura Soap isincomparably superior to all so-called skin and complexion soaps, 
Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


Worthington, Smith & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 








MILLINERY GOODS, 


54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. Union Square, NEW YORK. 










CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
I BLACK 
SS STOCKINGS 
Ky :; 
ey, FP. ROBINSON 


iN SS, DYE. 
XA! {ian 
Price List. 


Vastly Improved and \ 
CLEANFAST | “yuh 


Always Reliable. 
DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


\ 
BLACK STOCKINGS} =!" 


For Men, Women; and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - « 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON 6S NS 


- 


WAISTS 
2 













Send for 
_ Catalogue 


and 
TRADE MARK. 








49 West Street. 











Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS, ~.gall 


oe > 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


withoue  $keleton Bang, 
ie F. 2 Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
es. %,, Feather-light, lifelike, 
Baty, @ and beautiful.  Al- 
@ > ways in order, from 
B® $3.00 upwards. Co- 
coanut Balm for the 
= Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York. 















These incomparable corsets are cut in 
stuffs, specially manufactured for this house 
viz: Silk-thread, Brocart G4e Duchesse, etc. 


The PATENT CORSET SHOES &c. J. E.Wutrnery, Nurseryman, Rochester, N.Y. 
‘J are recommended by Physi- s » ape cite 

. . : MEDIA (Pa.) MILITARY ACADEMY; Boys. 
ciansandSurgeonsforchildren AV) | $4()(), BROOKE WALLS Gus Cineios fren 
learning to walk, and those & ey Pret dl iB em im sie mene. hae pes - 
troubled with weak orsprained & = 

v “i oy ACENTS—Send for terms. 
jg Send stamp for Cata LAD Ysa er econsar CO., 22 Clinton Place, N.Y, 





CORSETS, | 


LY-CO-DINE 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








B A N DY L K GS PR EV Dy N f E I). | Ls wanted to sell our superb Roses, Vines, | 


| 


} 
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das Lyabellqusel: 


HAVILAND CHINA AT FIRST HANDS. 


Can be had in Soup, Fish, Oyster, 

Game, Roast, 

m Cream, or Fruit 

é. Sets, Pla SES. 

Teas, and A fter- 
dinner Coffees. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 











SALAD BOWL AND PLATE. 
Shaded colors, with rich gold and color design, made 
in old rose, olive gray, turquoise green, English red, 
and a beautiful shade of brown maroon 





3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 


® - 
uo 
a < | 
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: BABY’S MOTHER | 
CONVINCE HERSELF | 


(Registered), 
CURES CHAFINC, 
And keeps the Skin in Healthy Condition 
SAMPLE FREE. 
LAZELL, DALLEY & CO., 


94 Maiden Lane, New York. 





| THE’ 
BEST 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue | 
Be for Fall and Winter, containing ALI 0 
about 3,000 illustrations and 10,000 | . 
| 





descriptions of the latest and most stylish Costumes, 
Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, Fur 
nishing Goods, Dry Goods, House-Furnishing Goods, 
Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about Septem- 


ber 10th, and will be mailed 

FREE to any address outside i REE 

of the city upon application. 
BLOOMINGDALE BROs., 


Importers, Manufacturers & Retailers, 
Third Ave., cor. 59th Street, 
NEw YORK CiTy. 


Send your anwplications now. 


FEDORADRESsSHietns 


E BEST INTHE WORLD 


ASK FOR THE 
NEW 

STYLES OF 

WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 


i PC Eo 








nat D-BALTIMORE ME | SAMPLE PAIR 06 | housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
- am. os ouemmamais | circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
s 


The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 





MES. K, E. TIRNEY, 

























Per Year: 114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Mannfacturer of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 Fine Costumes, Tartor Sorrs, anp Minuinery. 
HARPER'S WEEELY............ “ 4 00 ~~ UROUASING AGENT. ; 
tk I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
BARPRWS BABAR. cs ceicescince - 400 | Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... - 200 | commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
| ! t . 28 80 Many complaints 
Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subserip- lishonorably in advancing 
. ‘ a he . orices On gE ontent with the commission 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should Piowad by sellers, Send circular containing fall 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
In New York of all kinds 





B. NATHAN, 


221 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
| Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 
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FACETIZ. 
HALF A PAIR. 


OW eweet the charm that lingers 

T About a maiden’s glove! 
This one has held the fingers 

Of Prudence whom f love; 
And where the soft kid bulges 

It hints a happy thing, 
For there the glove divulges 

The secret of a ring. 


I hold the precious token 

And dream of Prudence near; 
Her words, so sweetly spoken, 

Again I seem to hear. 
I dream as any lover 

Will dream of coming bliss 
Who lets his fancy hover 
Around a glove like this. 

* . . . 





. 8.—Since this was written 
I've learned a thing or so, 
For she has sent a mitten, 
Symbolical of * No.” 
So Prudence and her poet, 
The glove and mitten fair, 
Are all alike, and go it 
Alone, each half a pair. 
a steadied 
“Drop me a line!” cried the drowning poet. 

*T have no other lines than these,” replied the editor 
on the boat. And he tossed him one of his own poems. 
Ss 

“ What's this?” 

“That's your condensed milk.” 

** But I ordered & quart—that's no quart.” 

“Yes, itis. It's a condensed quart.” 

shencenneualaieeaie 

“The government telegraph service of Great Britain 
transmits on an average 1,538,270 words a day to the 
newspapers.” 

“That accounts for it,” said Cynicus. ‘I've always 
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noticed that the English newspapers are very wordy.” 
aecamnedipsomemen 
Mrs. Brown. “I wonder who wrote up this account 
of the President's carriage ?” 
Mas. Mavapror. ‘‘Some hack writer, of course.” 


NEVER TOO 


SHE THOUGHT THEY FURNISHED BADLY. 


WIFE OF WESTERN SENATOR (at Washington). “I pon't MIND MEETING THE HEADS OF THE FOREIGN LEGATION, EVEN THE CHINESE, BUT THESE 








LATE TO MEND. 


CLERGYMAN (jokingly). ‘Now Tei. me trvLy, Miss Brown, aT WHAT AGE DOES A SINGLE LADY 


OF MATRIMONY ?” 


MISS BROWN (etat. sixty; with a deprecating air). “* Reacty, Mr. CLenwvs, you MUST APPLY TO SOME 





- 








IDENTIFIED. 
“ Say, MISTER, WHAT'S THEM YELLOW BEANS ?” 
“ THky’s BEANANERS.”’ 
Is THEY VRGeTABLES 7” 


“Turn? No; THem’s FRrourrs.”’ 


THE TROUBLE. 
They say the sun never sets on 
the British Empire.” 
“Too many bayonets, I suppose. 
sanicninltiadinaie 
Gazzam. “I see that the German 
government thinks of making North 
Alsace - Lorraine an independent 
duchy.” 
Mappox. “Of course if it were 
Duchy it wouldn’t be so Frenchy.” 
snide erivtibenats 





“Tam in charge of the whole de- 
partment. As the boss says, I am 
the eye of the honse.” 

* Well, as I have a gradge against 
the house I think I shall take this 
opportunity to give it a black eye.” 

pice + Seat 


“The ossified man gone ?” 

“Yes. Got another job.” 

** What 2?” 

** Base-ball umpire. Whien he gets 
the mask over his head he is invul- 
nerable.” 

“Do you admire Clay and Web- 
ster, Mrs. Newbody ?” 

“T don't know much about Clay, 
but Webster I like, though he is a 
little wordy. Gets it from his dic- 
tionary, I suppose.” 


eoeniiasllliitiendsieaeih 

“What makes Billings look so 
proud ?” 

“His wife is the only member of 
the cooking school who didn’t re- 
ceive a prize.” 

——_—_= 

“ Willie, what do you know about 
Balaam ?” 

“He was flabbergasted by the jaw- 
bone of an ass,” 

a 

“ He has a Roman nose.” 

“‘T hadn’t noticed that, but I knew 
he had a nomadic disposition.” 

Si Se Ae 

Customer. “I want some paper, 
please.” 

Srationer. “‘ Laid-paper, sir?” 

Customer. “ Yes; fresh laid.” 





LITTLE ETAGERES THAT ARK ABOUT EVERYWHERE ARE DRKADFUL!” 


VERY LIGHT. 


*““T am very light on my feet. There is no danger of my falling down,” said 
Choliie. 
“No. Ishould think you would be in danger of falling up,” said Cynicus. 
99) ee 
* Have you heard the news ?” 
“What is it?” 
“That Count Politzi who is engaged to Helen Streeter is not a count at all, but 
an American.” 
“Tm glad to hear it. I thought he'd come out all right.” 
>. 
“That Boston man is awfully cool.” 
“How does he show it ?” 
“Why, when our ship struck the iceberg last summer, and everybody was crowd- 
ing into the boats, he wouldn't leave until he had changed his necktie.” 
“Oh, pshaw! That wasn’t coolness. That was Boston.” 
a 
“There is a very interesting article in the paper to-day on the ‘ Abuse of Coffee,’’ 
said Mrs. Hallroom as the star boarder took his seat at the breakfast table. 
“It is of no interest to me, madam,” said he. “I never abuse coffee. 
jump on is the liquid bean you call coffee.” 
cqpiiemnceiipientnaninien 
“Why do they call Patti a diva?” asked Mrs. Fangle. 
“ Because she gets along swimmingly,” replied her husband. 





What I 


Be SE at 

“ Say, old fellow, lend me a fiver, can you? I want too to the fancy-dress ball, 
and I have to get up a costume to snggest a mythological character.” 

“T'll lend it if you promise to go as lo.” 
slits 

** Wasn't there a postal-card in my box on Monday ?” 

“ Yes,” said the postmistress. ‘ But we have our regular clearing out and wash- 
ing up here on Tnesday, and as a good house-keeper I can't permit old letters and 
things to accumulate.” 

* But, my dear madam—” 

**Oh, don’t get mad, now. There wasn't anything of importance on that postal. 
Your brother wanted you to go to the opera with him last night, that’s all.” 

SE NE a 





It was growing late, and papa crept down stairs to warn the young people that it 
was too damp to sit outside any longer, 

“T don't see why you have to ask me for my hand, Tom,” he heard, as he reached 
the door; “‘ you’ve been keeping it all the evening.” 

Papa quietly retired. mae et 





“Tt was disgusting. The fire didn’t reach my room nntil an hour after I had 
left it,” said the drummer. 

** Well, what of it?” 

“T might have had forty minutes more sleep.” 

ional 

“ How’s this? . You charge two dollars for this duck, when the one I had yester- 
day was only one dollar 2?” 

* You said yourself you wanted it rarer to-day. 


GIVE UP ALL THOUGHTS 


ONE OLDER THAN I am.” You've got to pay for rarities.” 
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aT € Sérner* 
Abd 'S: 


SHE READ HIM AT ONCE. 


“Ig iv TRWUE THAT YOU CAN—AW—WEAD OHARWACTER IN THE UAND, Miss Fiirrers 2?” 
“On, uxprep, yes, Me. Smartie. IT am Quire aN ADEPT.” 

“W-wELL WEAD MINE, W-WoOn't you 2?” 

“Wuy orrtTaIn.y. Ho! your HAND Is very sort, Mr. Smartix.” 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 


(Continued from page 691.) 


quite certain that it had been worth all that 
it had cost him. 

He did not eat much dinner that day, and 
after dinner he sat and thought in his big arm- 
chair till the shadows of the night stole up 
from the sea, and Bridget came in to light 
the gas. He seemed to have so much to 
think about; life started from such odd an- 
gles that day, and he looked at it through a 
distorting glass. He hated worry, avoided it 
at every turn—anything out of the common 
way was a nuisance to him now. He did not 
care to think too much, it disagreed with 
him. He shut his eyes to the past and all 
the past follies and mistakes and regrets—ah, 
yes, regrets—as much as it was possible for a 
sentient man with an iron will to do; but 
the ghosts would rise at times, leaving their 
graves empty, and come even to Consterdine 
Terrace to scare him. To think that ragged 
waif’s visit to him yesterday should have 





troubled him so much, brought him face to | 


face once more with Edith Kent—/er sister / 
™ %think— And then Bridget came in with 
taper, lighted the gas, and was told by her 


master to set his desk upon the table and get | 


3, out, 

* He opened his desk slowly, even reluctant 
ly, took therefrom a sheet of paper, and 
stared at it for a while before he reached his 


hand out for a pen, which he dropped into | 


the ink. 

He wrote three words, and stopped to stare 
again, even to frown at what he had written. 
The three words to which he had committed 
himself were: 

‘ My dear Ulric.” 


(10 BE CONTINUED. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 


Scents 












SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 
and 


Fancy Good 


Stores of 











annty for use, in 

Self-Opening Tins. 
Can be applied by any- 
one. Invented by 
Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. "All other 
ename! paints are imi- 
tations. For renovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
etc. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
‘Vitros Bath Enamel” | 


resists boiling water. 
POSTACE, 10c. EXTRA. 





60c. and $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, N 15th Street, New York. = 


NO DINNER | 


Is Complete without Soup. 
By Using ") Armour’s E Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 
The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 
The Most Economicai. 


bwarod the Gold Maal fal, Paris, (889, 


“Call for Schumace he’s 





| use of Packer’s Tar Soap. 


| others,” 





ROLLED AVENA in 2-pound Packages, | 


the best Preparation of Oats. 
Cook 20 Minutes. 
Rolled Wheat, Cracked Wheat, 
F. S. New Process, and W. W. Graham Flour. 


The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 
Pioneer Mauutacturers of Cereal Goods, Axnon, O. 


« 





HOUSE HEATING. 


The ** Gorton.” 





VERY IMPORTANT. 


Don't decide 
Until you have 
seen 


THE GORTON 
BOILER, 





pRPRICE’s 
CREAM 


BAKING 
OWER, SP a 


SAVES HEALTH, TIME, MONEY, AND PATIENCE. | 
BURNS EITHER HARD OR SOFT COAL. 
The Latter without Smoke. 

















Call and see for yourself. 





Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for mo | 
er 0 entury. It is used by the United States G seasatbon. | ree E GORTON & LIDG ERWOOD CO., 
ry the head he Great Universit as the Strongest, | 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does 34 & 36 West Monroe St., Chicago; 
not contain An PRICE BAKING FOWDER ‘ 0. ¥ 197-203 Congress St., Boston; 
NEW YORK. CHICAG SAN FRANCIS ST. Louis 96 Libe wey St., ne w York. 





"Prickly Heat | 


Itching, Chafing, Bites and Stings, Sunburn, unpleasant 
perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by 
‘* It is delicious and most refreshing 





the Bazar and send 10 cts., 
stamps. Large Cakes,25 cts 
All Druggists, or 

The Packer M’f’g Co., 


100 Fulton Street, N 


for bathing and shampooing.” 
**For Baby’s Bath, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all 
See p. 43 of ‘‘ Cradle and Nursery” by 


Cnristine’ | “ertune Herrick. 
In Glass, for the Sick. 











For Sample mention | 








* Not,’ explains Mr. Biardot, the pro- Marion Harland’s visit to our es- 
prietor, ‘that there is danger from using : é f 2 
our tin cans. But invalids and others tablishment, described in her arti- 


who have a prejudice against ‘ 
goods” 


canned 
are quieted by the knowledge that 
their food comes to them in glass.’” 


cle on Soup-Making from which the 


above extract is taken, convinced 








her so perfectly that our > soups were better than 
anything of the kind on the ¢ - market, and even better | 


than 
ticle 


that 
bound 


home-made, we are glad to send the ar- | 
and to 


ticle from so high an au- 


(handsomely illustrated) any | 


who wish it. Such an ar- 


thority should convince any one of the great value of 
our Consommé, Bouillon, or : 

Green _ Lurtle, lerrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 
Chicken soup for the Be Tale Vata Chicken Gombe yeh "Bou “ag 





Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Veg 
Beef, Clam Broth, Clam Chowder, Pearl 
‘These soups are all put up in glass as well as in tin. 

just pays postage on sample can. 
return you a sample of your choice. 
Fancy Grocers. ‘They 


14 cents 
Send that much and we will 
These goods are for sale by 
are the best and you want no others. | 
The Franco-American Food Co., 
42 WV f st Broadway, New York. 


eam How to Sterilize Milk 6 


ee 
for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Every Mother should read it. 
Mailed free on application. 


VILLA IVILLACABRAS.| 


The best Natural VILLACABRAS. Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— | 
no gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth. 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. = | 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 






| 
| 







“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | les 





who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, berey aheege, on size and color. | 


rag lg’ ask, with prep’n | 
$2 r Goods, Cosmetics &c. 
sent ior }. "D. any where. Send to 
the m'fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists | 
| E.Burnham, 718 State-st. (Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago | 
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CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


| NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 


TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST.,N. Y. 


BEARDED WOMEN 


CANNOT BE RIDICULED ANY 
THE NEW 
EFFECTU AL 
WORTHLESS 


LONGER, AS 
PROVE 
PROVED 


HAIR REMOVER WILL 
OTHERS 


WHERE 





oe eR, 
we 


SOME PLEASANT T HINGS SAID TO 
MRS. THOMPSON, 

4 Of all women who may be blessed by th od t hey 

| do others, you s shold be the one a Has lovely. 

| A thousand blessin ” your woud lerfal Depilatory. 


Jutta Dean, 


REMEMBER, 
Mrs. Thompson’s Kosmeo Depilatory, 
en si er = eS 
an De found only a 
MME. THOMPSON’S, 


224 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Agents, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


DEAF:::: & HEAD woises ay i] by 
eck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. w hey oe eard. Com- 


fortable. where all by F. HISC OX, 
ouly, 853 Be’dway, New York. Write oS jy ot proofs FUER 
Cures Constipation 


GARFIELD TEA snasiceiteaduchs 


Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Wholesale 
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EMBROIDERY 


DESIGN FROM THE 


Fig. 4.—DrEsigN FoR BLOTTER.—WORKING PATTERN. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF 


ART 


NEEDLE-WORK 


[See Pace 704.) 
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Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle-work. 
See illustrations on pages 702-3. 

HE number and variety of work - bags 

now on view in the show-rooms of the 
Royal School of Art Needle-work form quite 
a charming little exhibition of themselves. 
They are of all shapes and sizes, and made 
of all kinds of materials, from the most cost- 
ly to the most inexpensive, but all are equally 
dainty in finish and perfect in taste. We select 
from among them two representative ones, 
which are shown on page 702. The founda- 
tions of both are of mill-board, on which the 
embroidery is mounted. Fig. 1 is of peacock 
blue, the embroidered portion alone being of 
plush. It is solid ‘ laid-work” in shades of 
pale-colored silk, outlined with gold-thread, 
gold beads being used to form the berries. 
The bag is of silk, the same color as the plush, 
as are also the cords and plush balls with 
which it is finished. A full-sized working 
pattern of the design is given in Fig. 2 

Fig. 3, which is called the ‘‘leaf- shaped 
bag,” has a foundation covered with self- 
colored linen; it is in two pieces, having silk 
so atranged between them that it expands at 
the sides like a purse. It is embroidered with 
Japanese gold-thread laid in double lines 
for the leaves, whilst the flowers are filled 
in with shades of pale blue silk. The bag of 
this is of rich shot silk, pale pink and olive 
green, drawn up er cords to match. 

The blotter, Fig. 4, is worked on white 
linen, which is, however, all but the space 
between the outlines of the design, covered 
with darning stitches in pale blue. The de- 
sign is outlined and veined in dark blue. 





THE CHOICE IN ART. 


O* Queen Bess it has been wittily remark- 

od that she cannot be recognized as a 
patroness of any department of art except 
of that exercised by the ‘‘clear-starcher”; a 
certain vigorous absoluteness throughout her 
reign marked her unswerving devotion to 
that branch of brilliant handicraft. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
REVOLUTION IN DRESS SHIELDS. 


One of the most troublesome parts of a lady's ap- 
sy is the Dress Shield. They are hot, causing pro- 
use perspiration and annoying odors. Dresses feel 
Sadly on account of this cumbersome attachment un- 
der the arm, and ladies know 
how much trouble they have 
by their shields constantly rip- 
ping out. The Siasnrr Saistps 
overcome all of these difficul- 
ties, and are the onty Shields 
made that will protect your 
underclothing as well as your 
dress. They are worn next 
to, or underneath, the under- 
vest with equal comfort thus 
keeping your corset and cor- 
set-cover sweet and clean. 
i They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle, and are instantly adjusted. 
We guarantee them absolutely 
impervious, seamless, and can 
be washed as often as desired. 

The Sigabee Shields are the only 
perfect ye Shields made in the world. sizes. 
Sold b sdealerseverywhere. Mailed to an 
part o! the. United States on receipt of 38 cents. Send 
measure of arm's eye. 

*SIGSBEE MFG. CoO., Ayer, Mass. 


Crosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Liebig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. 
Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates 






Patented 
May 20, 1890. 
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Rose Terry Cooke, 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott, 
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JADIE 
JOURNAL 


5) We As an inducement to you to send for copies, we 
offer for 30 days from the date of this paper (this ad- 
vertisement appears but once) to mail to any address 

A Copy of each of the Last Two Issues 


‘| On Receipt of only 10 Cents 


IN SILVER OR STAMPS. 
(Regular Price on the News-stands, roc. per Copy.) 


our handsomely Illustrated Premium Catalogue, showing over 
a thousand articles which can be obtained free of cost, or for 
part work and a small part of money. Also including “Hints 
for Artistic Needlework,” 
somely illustrated; and “Designs for Needlework, from the 
Kensington Art School,” by Jane S. Clarke, of London. 


XGALL of the above mailed for 10 cents if ordered at once. This offer posi- 
tively withdrawn 30 days from date of this paper. 


S HOME 


issue. 


and, 


by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey —hand- 


s\ ‘THE last two issues of the JOURNAL contain some specially strong 
features, including ‘“‘ My First Sermon,” by Dr. T. De Witt Talmage; 
an interesting article on ‘‘ Promiscuous Bathing ;”’ Gaities of Newport; “A 
Country Courtship,”—a full-page, handsomely-illustrated poem. 
Illustrated stories and articles in these issues by 


Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Jenny June, 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Frances E. Willard, 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 


Kate Upson Clark, 
Maud Howe, 
Julian Hawthorne, 


Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING 
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BEAUTY. 


2 Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 

ples, Frec'’ ; Pittings, uae and 

s)Superfiaous Hair permanently re- 

moved. Flesh in or reduced. 

Com Pp beautified. The Form 

; Hair, Brows and Lashes 

and restored. Interesting 

4 Book (sealed), ’ ag le Cre- 

-.mola Powder 10c. Mme.Vetaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. one 


“USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complcxion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, ond 
Hair Regenerator. For sale at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Drugyiste. Send for circular. 









the hands of a mzd/on families, 


COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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YASS 
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Has a circulation of nearly 
half a million copies each 
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We want to place it in j 
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Sale 


PIPIPIS 


SSSI 
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IN 


Treat ed with origina n handsome cover, 
original matter for the 


Sy 


AL, and sy illustrated 
with “he finest cuts, drawn expressly 
for the JOURNAL by the most eminent 
artists. Handsomest periodical ever is- 
sued for ladies and the family. 
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Rowlands *: 
Odonto 


re, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens | 
at Fare Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 




















PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is | 
unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is | 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take no suBstitutE. 

In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 

For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States. 











Makes delicious | 


for any length of time. 1 1b. equal | 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 
uaranteed genuine by 
ustus von Liebig, and ° a 
bears his signature in 
blue, thus: 





Powder Marks, Bleach- 


ial oe Pecan — 


. 128 page book on all skin and 

= one Poe their treatment 

sent sealed to a Foovint of 

1octs SOuN WOODBURY, 

Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 
SOAP for 


Fee ek Denton ot” braagten cv ty wall, BD omen. 








AIL. 


Gentlem 


tothe skin. Young 
. to destroy its growt! 


sealed from 0 bservation) on receipt of price, @1 
full address written seeinty. Fae sg 
same 


LeeAL veal Al o 
’ GENERAL satnTs 


AnD THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF 


which does away with shaving. 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
as who find an em 


“| MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of th 






















THE MOST DELICATE SKIN; 
Iw Compouspine, an incomplete mixture was ‘accidentally 





nt.— 


by 
spilled v4 “the bark of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use i 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for arew minutes and the 
hair disappears as if by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and nq scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
NOT F If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLY6iS. 
lecommended by all who have tested its ae people of refinement. 
men who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, w 
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It acts miidiy but 





11 find a priceless boon in Modene, 
It dissolves and destroys ag life principle of the hair, thereby 


ing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, rng: « 
1.00 per bottle. Send moncy by letter, with 
sacredly private. Postage stamps receiv the 
WTY AND moors Parser.) Cut this advertisement out, 


CINCINNATI, 0., U. 6.4 S.A. 
Preparations. 
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You can register your letter at any Post-office to ee its safe delivery. 
SLIGHTEST INJORY. CP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
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$600 Gen d-sewed, an 
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$4.00 Hand-sewed Welt. A ine calf . un- 
equalled for t a and durab: me. 
83 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress Shoe, 
at a popular price. 
$350 = ceman’s Shoe is especially adapted fot 


ee. fay cone! ete. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 
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have es most pnt faverebiy, received since in’ 
Dealer, and if he cannot eurnly ye you st send di- 


rest to g factory enclosing advert price, or & postal for 
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fy HAI 
An elegant dressing ex- 
Peston, pene Te- 
moves all impurities from 
the scalp, prevents bald- 
oul and gray hair, = 
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the hair 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Int fa ilible for curing é 
tions. diseases of the ekis in, ee is and epuseien, a 
quickly healing cuts, Pm os ohh. sprains, &e. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY 6 @Cco, 44 Stone Street, New ‘York. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
tly by taking TRILENE TABLETS 








Best Cough 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Medicine. Recommended by Ph 


icians. 


Cures where “ll else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 


taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


(Regd. ) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
| harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE withont Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably."— 
Send Postal Note for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 


BATH {ROLLING 
CABINET. CHAIR. 


Affording =| A Priceless ' , 
refreshing | Boon to those 








NEW HAVEN CHAIR C0., New Haren, Ot. 











